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' XI. THE TERRITORY OF THE JEWISH TRIBES. 


HEBRON, 


MoRE important to the student of the 
Bible than a knowledge of the general 
localities where lived the great tribes 
with whom the Israelites came into col- 
lision in taking possession of the coun- 
try, or by whom they were environed, is 
an acquaintance with the partition of the 
territory by the conqueror. The book of 
Joshua is one of the most perfect geo- 
graphical records ever written, and yet it 
is, in a measure, unintelligible to us ; not 
from any want of fullness or accuracy, 
but because many of the smaller places 
mentioned have faded out of view. That 
fifteenth chapter of Joshua has appro- 
priately been called the Doomsday Book 
of Judea, and its tabulated lists of 
cities can scarcely be paralleled in any 


other record. Yet many of the names 
are lost never to be.found again. That 
Robinson, Smith, Van de Velde, and 
others, have been able to trace in the 
modern Arabic names the ancient He- 
brew forms, and so make the list of the 
cities of Judzea measurably intelligible, 
is a triumphant result of patience and 
scholarship ; and there is now scarcely a 
group of those “villages” whose loca- 
tion is not known through the identifi- 
cation of one or more of the ancient 
names in each group. Those Arabic 
names which are inserted in most of our 
best maps of the Holy Land confuse 
and perplex the student at the outset, 
but they become at last one of the most 
interesting features. The name looks 
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uncouth to the eye, but to the ear there 
is the most striking similarity to the an- 
cient Hebrew name. There was a time 
when the Romans endeavored to impose 
Greek and Latin names upon the cit- 
ies of Palestine; but those designa- 
tions never took root; they appear oc- 
casionally in the New Testament in 
such words as Czsarea, Decapolis, An- 
tipatris, but after a short time the Eu- 
ropean name faded away, and a corrup- 
tion of the old Hebrew names came into 
general usage again. These names 
have perpetuated themselves in the 
.mouth of the people of the country 
down to the present time. The most 
distinguished travelers of the past hun- 
dred years have all made use of the 
Arabic names in endeavoring to identify 
ancient sites; even the pedantic Po- 
cocke occasionally took advantage of this 
method, while Seetzen and Burckhardt 
availed themselves of it repeatedly. It 
was, however, left for our own country- 
men, Robinson and Smith, to reduce this 
method to a system, and take the Arabic 
names of villages and natural features 
as the most conspicuous mark in identi- 
fying places alluded to in the Old Tes- 
tament. And no one can look at the 
modern maps and fail to be struck with 
their signal success. Take a few places 
as instances: Shiloh is Seilun, Bethel is 


Beitin, Bethlehem is Beitlahm, Carmel’ 


is Kurmul, Emmaus is Amwas, Maon is 
Maan, Ashdod is Esdud, Gaza is Ghuz- 
zeh, Joppa is Jaffa. Indeed, they might 
be named by scores. Once in a while a 
Roman name can be seen in the modern 
form, such as, for example, Tiberias in 
Tubarieh ; but of such words as Scytho- 
polis, Nicopolis, Eleutheropolis, no trace 
remains. 

Still, from the want of more protract- 
ed researches than those of Robinson 
and Smith, not to speak of the more 
modern gleaners in the same field, the 
greater proportion of the cities men- 
tioned in Joshua, in the various tribal al- 
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lotments, are not yet identified. In some 
parts of the country almost no examina- 
tion, in fact, has been attempted. The 
extreme north, for example, and even 
the tract south of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, have never been examined with any 
approach to completeness. Even in the 
neighborhood of Hebron, where Robin- 
son and Smith were extremely success- 
ful, Van de Velde states, in his Travels, 
that careful investigation would doubt- 
less find many more of those ancient 
Hebrew names living still in the lan- 
guage of the country; and even he, 
though a chartographer and no linguist, 
unearthed, in a few days, some of the 
primitive designations. We see how this 
is even with ourselves. The name of the 
town Billerica isa meaningless word now ; 
yet it is but a corruption of the Spanish 
Villa Rica, rich city, a name to be found 
on the map of Brazil. Middlesex is Mid- 
dle Saxony; Essex, East Saxony; Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, North and South Folk. 
Chester, Colchester, Winchester, Chi- 
chester, Worcester are the Latin castra, 
camp, with names like Collis, hill, and 
others, which once gave local force 
to the name as the site of a Roman 
camp in England. And so, in fact, 
in all our names, like Boston, Bo- 
tolph’s town, Roxbury, Cambridge, Brad- 
ford, Haverhill, Concord, Providence, 
Salem, there lies an ancient significance 
altogether lost in the mouths of most 
men, and of interest to others only as 
the objects of antiquarian curiosity, yet 
real, and, in many, visible at a glance. 
Indeed, so marked is this, that the his- 
tory of the Danish invasion into Great 
Britain can be read by the names that 
were left, and the frontier line of that 
conquest is as plainly marked on the 
English map as the line which the tide 
makes is upon the beach sand. 

But leaving this, and the possibilities 
of future discovery which may be in 
store for the patient scholars whom the 
English Exploring Fund is sending into 
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the Holy Land, to subject the whole 
country to a more detailed and thorough 
investigation than it has yet known, let us 
come back to the discussion of the tribal 
allotments. It must be said at the outset 
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that we do not possess data enabling us to 
run lines with any approach to that preci- 
sion which characterizes a modern map; 
yet the general configuration of each of 
the divisions is known tous. And, in 


TRIBES. 
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truth, detail here is not to be ardently de- 
sired; what we want most of all is to 
know what were the natural advantages 
and disadvantages which were shared: 
by each tribe. In such a study as that 


which occupied us when we were dis- 
cussing the crossing of the Jordan, the 
taking of Ai, and the battle of Beth- 
horon, it is difficult to know too much, 
and the more detail we have, the more 
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clearly do we understand the difficulties 
which lay in the path of the Israelites. 
But it is doubtful if the exact identifica- 
tion of the boundaries of the tribes 
would throw any additional light upon the 
least unsolved problem of Jewish histo- 
ry. We know the lands which each 
held sufficiently accurately for every 
purpose, excepting that of the chartog- 
rapher, who wishes to draw his lines 
from village to village. 

A glance at the map will show that 
there was great inequality in the size 
of the divisions allotted to the tribes. 
One would suppose that Judah, with its 
great possessions, was much richer in 
numbers than Dan, with its extremely 
diminutive territory ; but it was not so. 
Yet, in spite of great inequalities of size, 
that Providence which has set one thing 
over against another so equalized their 
lot that there was little reason for jeal- 
ousy. Take Benjamin’s portion, for ex- 
ample, just north of Judah, one of the 
most sterile, rocky, unpromising parts 
of the whole country, yet richin its sacred 
places, having Jerusalem, Gilgal, Bethel, 
Mizpah, Gibeon, Ramah, Kirjath-jearim, 
within its borders, all of them bound up 
with the memories of the most exalted 
personages or of the most solemn reli- 
gious rites. 

Looking at the southern portion of 
Palestine, our eye rests first on Judah. 
It was a large tract, about fifty miles 
square, bounded on the east by the Dead 
Sea, and on the west nominally by the 
Mediterranean, although the Philistines 
were never dislodged from the fertile 
strip along the coast. That row of five 
cities, Gaza, Ashdod, Askelon, Ekron, 
Gath, with their dependent villages, al- 
ways looked defiantly up to the hights 
on which the lion of Judah crouched. 
They were all apportioned by Joshua, 
but never conquered. The southern 
boundary of Judah was coincident with 
that of the country, extending from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
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first southward a little distance, and then 
westward as far as to Wady el Arish, 
or river of Egypt. Its northern limit 
was a line passing from the northern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea westward to 
the Mediterranean, léaving Jerusalem 
just outside of it on the north. To the 
tribe of Simeon eighteen cities, occupy- 
ing the southern portion of this territo- 
ry, were given, Beersheba being the 
most important. 

In the general allotment of territory 
Simeon had no share: that tribe had to 
be content with its cities and their vil- 
lages. The share of Simeon seems to 
have been one of the most meager of all ; 
and in an apportionment, where inequali- 
ties were singularly well shunned, here 
seems to have been an unequal allotment. 

The territories of Judah and Simeon 
are one; yet the cities awarded to the 
latter doubtless were contiguous, and 
must have occupied, in connection with 
their dependent villages, most of the 
territory south of Hebron. Of the char- 
acteristics of that country little need be 
said. There could never have been 
great fertility in the territory actually 
possessed by Judah and Simeon; yet 
had the former been able to conquer 
Philistia, and possess that rich moun- 
tain plain, even the rich lands of Eph- 
raim, Issachar, or Zebulon would scarce- 
by have surpassed it. As it was, Judah 
possessed a strip of rich corn-land, the 
Shefelah of the Scriptures, just at the 
foot of its hill country, and between it 
and the land of the Philistines ; and in 
the Shefelah it found its greatest wealth. 
True, there were some places which 
must always have been noted for their 
fertility,— that vale of Hebron, which the 
spies had found so attractive, and whence 
they brought back the heavy grape clus- 
ters, and that rich vale about four miles 
south of Jerusalem, known now as Wady 
Urtas, the king’s gardens which Solo- 
mon once loved, and which he brought 
to so high a degree of perfection. But 
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the most of the country must have always 
yielded in natural resources to all that 
lies north of it, excepting the rocky pass- 
es of Benjamin. Yet all that could be 
done to redeem it was done ; and even to 
the present day the traces of that most 
laborious terrace-culture, which was once 
practiced on the rocky hillsides of Ju- 
dah, show the consummate patience with 
which the Israelites labored. The whole 
country is now a field of rubbish and 
ruins, —a perfect waste of desolation. 
Hebron alone bears any marks of pros- 
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perity ; and even that city is a mere 
monument of the past, and all that 
makes it sought now is Abraham’s 
grave. 

North of Judah lay the small, barren, 
and unpromising tract assigned to Ben- 
jamin. The borderline from the Jor- 
dan westward ran under the very brow 
of Jerusalem, but on the south side of 
it, so that the Jebusite stronghold lay 
within the Benjamite domain. J have 
already alluded to the richness of this 
little tract, about twenty-five miles east 
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and west, by twelve north and south, in 
celebrated cities. The wealth of Benja- 
min lay in its historical associations, and 
in the very wildness of its territory. 
Of all the districts of Palestine, it was 
the one best adapted to raise up a body of 
men with warlike natures, — fierce, pred- 
atory, wild. The mild traits of their foun- 
der entirely disappeared in the descend- 
ants ; none were more unlike Benjamin 
than the Benjamites themselves. The fact 
that the passes from the southern fords 
of the Jordan ran up through their terri- 
tory kept them always ready for battle, 
and the fact that all the territory which 


: 
they could profitably till lay on the Jor- 
dan, exposed to constant invasions from 
the eastern bank, doubtless added to the 
need of being in constant readiness. 
Their domain extended from the Jordan 
to the town of Kirjath-jearim, at the 
western base of the hill-country, and 
eight miles from Jerusalem, while Beth- 
el was the most northern point, as Jeru- 
salem was the most southern. 

West of Benjamin lay the small but. 
fertile and exposed territory of Dan. 
The numbers of this tribe were so great 
that that circumscribed lowland was not 
enough for them; and many of them 
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went far to the north, to the tract just 
south-west of Hermon; and there, on a 
hill still visible, at whose foot the most 
profuse spring which feeds the Jordan 
breaks from the earth, they planted that 
city of Dan which marked the northern 
limits of actual conquest, and whose 
name, coupled with that of Beersheba, 
has been familiar even to the present 
day. It would seem that no insignifi- 
cant portion of the tribe removed to 
this well-watered and secure tract; for 
it was singularly secure, while the true 
domain of Dan was the most exposed 
of all. Lying just between the Philis- 
tine territory and that of strong and 
warlike tribes, it was subjected to the 
same fate which befell the Shenandoah 
valley during our war, — it was the scene 
of constant strife. Had Joshua been 
able to conquer the Philistines, Dan 
would have been rich even with its 
smali possessions ; for that whole plain 
of Sharon shows, even to-day in its sad 
neglect, the mighty richness of its soil, 
and what it must have been in that time 
of its virgin strength. 

North of Dan and Benjamin lay the 
lands of Ephraim, and the western por- 
tion of Manasseh, the eastern being a 
part of the Gilead range, and the rich 
tract of Bashan beyond the Jordan. It 
is hard to draw the line which separated 
Ephraim and western Manasseh, al- 
though the Scripture gives the data. 
Yet it is clear that the most of that great 
mountain region, extending from the Jor- 
dan to the Mediterranean, and from Beth- 
el to the Plain of Esdraelon, belonged to 
Ephraim. Manasseh had possession of 
the gentle passes which are so numer- 
ous and yet so little known, even now, 
leading down from the mountain land to 
the rich plain on the north. The whole 
of the well-wooded Carmel was assigned 
to Manasseh. Indeed, all that territory, 
including Ephraim’s possessions as well 
as Manasseh’s, was once covered with a 
forest growth, of which we now have 
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few remaining traces. Manasseh had 
no sites which are remarkable, excepting 
the Carmel hump; but Ephraim com- 
prised two no less celebrated mountains 
than Ebal and Gerizim, the plain of 
Shechem, with its well of Jacob and tomb 
of Joseph, and the secluded retreat of 
Shiloh, so long the resting-place of the 
sacred ark of the covenant. Though the 
territory of both Ephraim and West- 
Manasseh was, as a whole, not remark- 
able for richness, still it was, and is to 
the present day, rich in vales and shel- 
tered plains of rare excellence. Of the 
wood which once graced that whole 
mountain country we have now, as has 
been remarked, little hint; but its 
plains, and more especially that wonder- 
fully beautiful vale of Shechem, retain 
the same charm which won the eyes of 
Abraham and Jacob. 

The domain of Issachar coincided al- 
most literally with the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, or Jezreel, as it is called in the Old 
Testament. Rich beyond measure, it 
yet lay in an extremely exposed situa- 
tion, for it extends, in contracted form, 
to the Jordan itself. There is no natu- 
ral barrier which prevents the Arabs 
of the trans-Jordanic region sweeping 
across the stream in the seasons when 
it is fordable, and pouring past the an- 
cient city of Bethshean, past the north- 
ern extremity of the Gilboa hills, flood- 
ing the whole of the rich plain of Jez- 
reel with their destroying hordes.. Man- 
asseh could watch the gentle passes 
which led through its territory and pre- 
vent these savages from visiting the 
mountain land of Ephraim; but there 
was nothing to prevent the invasion of 
Issachar’s territory from the east. True, 
there was the strong tribe of Half-Manas- 
seh just across the Jordan in the Gilead 
hills ; but they were not in that secure 
and undisputed possession that would 
make them like a breakwater to western 
Palestine, though doubtless they were a 
not insufficient protection on that side. 
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Indeed, so well did eastern Manasseh 
perform this garrison duty that Issachar 
settled into habits of indolence and 
ease, gave itself up to the tillage of the 
plain, grew rich and peace-loving. That 
plain—which is now deserted, given 
over to its rank growth of weeds and 
wild grass, that plain over which every 
. traveler grows eloquent as he speaks of 
its deep-black soil and its wonderful ca- 
pacities — was once studded with cities, 
and was filled with rich fields of grain. 
In its center rose the gentle hill on 
which stood the once proud city of Jez- 
reel; on the slopes around stood the 
well-remembered cities of Nain, Endor, 
and Shunem; while just at the north- 
ern end of the plain rose the graceful, 
cone-shaped Tabor, the most beautiful 
of all the mountains of Palestine. 
North and north-west of Issachar was 
the charming hill country of Zebulon, a 
rich, delightful tract, embracing a no less 
celebrated place than Nazareth. Mount 
Tabor was a prominent feature in the 
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boundary between it and Issachar. 
North-eastward its limits extended to 
the Sea of Galilee, and comprised the 
western shore of that lake as far north, 
certainly, as Tiberias. Westward it 
reached across the narrow end of the 
great plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, and 
touched the northern base of Carmel ; 
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yet it did not reach to the sea, for Asher 
possessed the maritime strip three or 
four miles wide. Without any striking 
features, it was a “goodly” country. 


TIBERIAS AND THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 
The whole of the tract north of the 
great plain is radically different from 


that south of it. In Judah and Benja- 
min, in Ephraim even, and West-Manas- 
seh, sterility is the rule and fertility 
the exception; but north of the great 
plain, the hills, no longer rugged and 
sharp and bold, but gentle and rounded, 
are covered with vegetation, which grows 
luxuriant the farther we advance north- 
ward. The tribe of Zebulon inhabited a 
domain naturally far superior to that al- 
lotted to the southern tribes, but its con- 
tiguity to the powerful. Phenician cities 
soon began to influence its fate, and we 
find that it became, as did Asher and 
Naphtali, largely corrupted by that prof- 
ligate civilization ; not to the extent of 
Asher, it is true, but so much so as to 
lay the foundation for that cold, unbe- 
lieving spirit which later characterized 
the whole of Galilee, in contradistinction 
to Judaa. The blessing pronounced by 
Jacob on Zebulon strongly hints at the 
future situation of the tribe near the 
Mediterranean, its commercial as well 
as agricultural interests, and its contigu- 
ity to one of the strongest of the Phe- 
nician cities : — 
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“Zebulon dwells at the shore of the 
seas, 

Even he at the shore of ships: 

And his thighs are upon Zidon.” 

North-east and north of Zebulon 
dwelt Naphtali, possessing the fine, rich 
country west of the northern portion of 
the Sea of Galilee, the upper Jordan, 
and the Lake el Huleh, or Waters of 
Merom. It reached northward to the 
very base of Hermon, and took in some 
of the finest plains and most romantic 
hills of all Palestine. It comprised Ca- 
pernaum, the home of the Lord, at the 
northern extremity of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Magdala, the birth-place of Mary 
Magdalene, on the western shore, Ha- 
zor, the mountain-fortress of Jabin, the 
great king whom Joshua overthrew at 
the head of the northern Canaanitish 
princes. It took in the noble spring of 
Banias, later Caesarea Philippi, under 
Hermon, one of the profuse fountains of 
the Jordan, and would have compassed 
the other spring, still more profuse, a 
few miles westward, had not refugees 
from Dan, far at the south, conquered 
and held it. Naphtali is the most ro- 
mantic district in all Palestine ; Safed, 
that “city set on a hill” to which Jesus 
referred, is in it, and the rich hills west 
of Lake Huleh all lie within the con- 
fines of this tribe. 

But one more northern tribe remains, 
— Asher. Its territory lay west of Naph- 
tali, and was, in a measure, the only good 
seaboard which the Israelites possessed. 
It extended southward even south of 
Carmel as far as to Dan, took in the 
maritime edge of the great plain of Jez- 
reel, and the coast northward, as far as 
to the great Phenician cities. It occu- 
pied also a portion of the western slope 
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of Lebanon. Its contiguity to Tyre and 
Sidon early influenced the fortunes of 
the tribe. The men of Asher became 
the menials of the more civilized Pheni- 
cians, enlisted in their service as sailors, 
boatmen, fishermen, and rapidly relapsed 
into that idolatry which was always so 
fascinating to the Israelites. While the 
other tribes were frequently at war with 
hostile tribes, Asher was at peace; for 
the Phenicians would not war with their 
neighbors, and the arts of peace which 
they practiced, while shutting off all 
strife and bloodshed, yet were more in- 
sinuating and hurtful than marauding 
expeditions would have been. Witha 
fine tract, though not equal to many 
other of the divisions, Asher became 
sordid, corrupt, and time-serving; it 
lost not only the old national tone, but 
the old faith ; and of all the tribes be- 
came the one most given over to idol- 
atry. 

I have, in a previous article, defined 
the limits of the two and a half tribes 
which occupied the lands east of the 
Jordan, — Reuben, Gad, and East-Man- 
asseh. Only one remains,—the tribe 
of Levi. It is hardly necessary to state 
that no especial district was allotted to 
this tribe, that to it were distributed for- 
ty-eight cities scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the whole country. 
Some of these cities were, in the course 
of time, wrested from the Levites, and 
they were compelled to seek a home in 
those which were not assigned them, 
and so became, in a certain measure, 
the vagrants of the land. But the orig- 
inal apportionment was ample, and stu- 
diously adapted to the mission of the 
tribe and its relation to the Jewish 
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ABOUT PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


BY ATTICUS, 


WHAT with car-talks and tea-drink- 
ings, my mind had been pretty thor- 
oughly aroused on the subject of prayer- 
meetings. They had assumed an im- 
portance which I had never given them 
before, although I was, for the most 
part, a regular attendant. Not long 
after the second tea-drinking at Mr. 
B ’s, I met George H , a young 
man whom I had never seen in our lec- 
ture-room, although I knew him to be a 
church-member. He had moved into 
our village a short time before, and was, 
perhaps, waiting for an invitation. Stim- 
ulated by my new interest, I invited him 
to go with me the next Friday evening. 
George was a great fun-maker, and the 
expression which his face assumed at 
‘that moment was anything but respon- 
sive, nor were his words very encourag- 
ing. He proceeded to draw the most 
ludicrous picture imaginable of the prob- 
able scene he should find at the meet- 
ing; set forth the long discursive pre- 
amble by the minister, the “slow” sing- 
ing, the long pauses, the edifying re- 
marks of those who would speak to “ fill 
up the time,” the sleepy prayers offered 
for the same end, the bad grammar, the 
affectation, the pompous words without 
sense, the dull lamps, fitting types of 
the spiritual luminaries assembled, and 
closed by asking, “Do you really think 
I can make up my mind to go there 
every week, especially since I must al- 
ways encounter Deacon Smiley, your 
greatest gun? You know how I love 
him.” George passed on, laughing at 
his own wit, and waiting for no reply. 
Happily for me. What could I have 
answered him ? 

I had not long been a Christian, and 
was not entirely settled in my own mind 
on many subjects, and this was one. 
Of course, I saw that if Mr. B- and 


George H were right, prayer-meet- 
ings would soon come to an end. What 
if they did? Would it not be as well, 
on the whole? Would it not be better ? 
Even if they were greatly improved, ac- 
cording to the various plans which had 
been proposed at Mr. B ’s, they 
would still have discordant and incon- 
gruous elements in them, and, I felt 
sure, would soon fall back into the old 
routine. J was almost ready to conclude 
that they were of little value. I was 
bewildered and unhappy. 

Thinking day after day upon the sub- 
ject, my mind at last began to dwell on 
two members of our church who, I felt 
sure, could tell me something out of 
their own experience which I did not 
know, although I had never heard either 
of them mention the subject; indeed, I 
was not personally acquainted with either 
of them. 

One of them was Mr. Strong, and I 
resolved that I would go to his house 
and tell him my trouble. He was a law- 
yer, —a very intelligent man, a man of 
culture, beyond middle age, universally 
respected and esteemed, exactly such a 
man as one would suppose might be 
more disturbed by the unpleasant things 
in ordinary prayer-meetings than most 
men. Yet he was always present un- 
less sickness detained him, and always 
fulfilled his part. He was a fine singer, 
and his voice might be heard heartily in 
every hymn. He seldom failed to offer 
prayer; and no one could hear Mr. 
Strong pray without feeling instinctively 
that love to God and love to man had 
the entire rule of his spirit. He did 
not always speak. He was known as a 
silent man, but his words always carried 
weight. He had been at Mr. B Ss 
both evenings, but, though evidently in- 
terested, as indeed he always appeared 
to be in every subject that concerned 
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the kingdom of Christ, he had said noth- 
ing. 

I went to see him. He received me 
kindly ; and, without circumlocution, I 
told him the perplexed state of my mind, 
giving him a history of my new interest 
in the subject. He listened, but did not 
speak, until at last I said, ‘ Mr. Strong, 
do you really think prayer-meetings do 
much good? Would it net be as well, 
on the whole, for al! concerned if they 
were given up? Very few persons at- 
tend them, and those few appear to take 
very little interest in them; and, as they 
are now conducted, they afford scoffers 
much scope for their sneers.” 

There was a quiet smile on Mr. 
Strong’s face, as he answered me in his 
deliberate but decided manner. ‘I un- 
derstand the trouble of your thoughts, 
young man. It will, perhaps, strengthen 
you to remember, that from the days of 
our Lord’s earthly life to the present 
time, his most faithful servants have al- 
ways attended and enjoyed prayer-meet- 
ings. You will do well to search his- 
tory and gather facts on this point. An- 
other consideration may also help to es- 
tablish you; that when men are most 
interested in religious subjects, when the 
Holy Spirit is working on their minds, 
and they are most keenly alive to eter- 
nal things, no place is so congenial or so 
frequented as that where Christians 
gather together to pray and sing and 
worship the Lord in the familiar meet- 
ing. For my own part, I consider it a 
terrible loss to give up the weekly 
prayer-meeting.” 

“JT know,” I answered, “that in revi- 
val times they are pleasant; but now, 
when there is no peculiar interest in re- 
ligious things, they are very dull, and 
many stay away on that account. Will 
you tell me, Mr. Strong, why you always 
go, and how it is that you always seem 
to enjoy the services, even when others 
find them stupid?” : 

“T have three reasons for attending 
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prayer-meetings. First, I go in fulfill- 
ment of a solemn promise which I made 
when I entered the church. It is one 
of the vows we take, to be present at 
all the regularly appointed meetings. 
Second, I go to meet my Saviour, who 
promises to be there, and I never fail to 
find him. Third, I go to mingle my 
prayers and songs with those of my fel- 
low-Christians, and in this communion 
of the saints I always have pleasure. 
These are the reasons why I am always 
present, and knowing these you can un- 
derstand why I enjoy the meetings. I 
never fail of the end for which I go.” 

“But are you never annoyed or dis- 
gusted, and do you never weary of the 
vapid talk and the monotonous rou- 
tine?” 

“We have nothing perfect on earth. 
If I went for the selfish purpose of being 
entertained, I might, perhaps, prefer 
some other place, or be more alive to 
deficiencies and incongruities. But, 
bent on the thought of communion with 
the Lord, I do not criticise those whose 
worship he is willing to receive. If he 
does not cast out of his favor the man 
who addresses him in bad grammar, 
shall I be offended at it? If he is will- 
ing to accept the one meager thought 
of love and reverence which clothes 
itself in lofty-sounding words, shall I 
complain? If he comes weekly to meet 
the “‘two or three,” and is never out of 
patience or weary, though he may well 
grieve over the absent and rebuke the 
lukewarm, am I better than my Master, 
that I should faint? No, no, young 
man; he who finds Jesus in the midst, 
and is taught of him, will neither per- 
ceive dullness, nor be annoyed by defi- 
ciencies, nor disgusted by sincere though 
awkward attempts to serve the Master.” 

“ But you must allow, Mr. Strong, that 
all men are not sincere ; and in many 
conceit and self-importance are so ap- 
parent that no spiritually-minded man 
can receive what they say. Sometimes, 
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also, unpleasant discussions will arise, 
even in church-mecetings, which are car- 
ried on in a spirit anything but Chris- 
tian. What can.you do then? The 
greatest amount of charity can not sup- 
pose these things to be true worship of 
God nor acceptable to him.” 

“Yet the Christian has even then a 
refuge. Perhaps he can, by a few calm 
words, suppress the strife, or turn aside 
the unpleasant current of thought by 
offering a prayer. But if he fail in this, 
he can retreat within himself and offer 
silent prayer to his Lord for his erring 
brethren; and so his love for them shall 
not be endangered, nor his peace de- 
stroyed, nor his faith in prayer-meetings 
shaken.” 

Mr. Strong’s conversation did me 
good. I thanked him for his kindness. 
If I had before respected him, after that 
evening my heart always warmed when 
I met him, as toward a brother beloved. 

The next evening I turned my steps 
into another quarter of the town, to the 
humble dwelling of Mrs. Hartwell. She 
was an elderly woman, living with her 
daughter, whose industry supported them 
both, She had many friends, and was 
known, far and wide, for her earnest 
piety and for her usefulness in the 
church. She was esteemed to be mighty 
in prayer. It was said that she devoted 
Friday of every week to fasting and 
prayer, and two hundred names stood 
on the list of those whom she remem- 
bered constantly before the Lord. Won- 
derful accounts were given of the an- 
swers to her fervent petitions. She too 
was a constant attendant upon the 
. prayer-meeting, and under such singular 
circumstances that I wished very much 
to ascertain her motive. She was al- 
most entirely deaf. She could hear no 
common conversation, and it was diffi- 
cult to communicate with her. I knew 
she could not hear a sentence at the 
meetings, and I had often looked at her 
with wonder that she came at all. She 
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welcomed me cordially when I went in, 
and, after a little conversation with her 
daughter, I took the little slate that was 
lying on her table, and wrote as fol- 
lows : —— 

“] have come, Mrs. Hartwell, express- 
ly to ask you if you are willing to give 
me the reason why you are always pres- 
ent at the weekly prayer-meeting, when 
you can not hear, and must find the time 
very long and the services tedious.” 

She read, and eagerly rubbing out my 
question, wrote in answer, — 

“T go to all the meetings because they 
are in my Father’s house, and I feel at 
home and happy there. Then, in sing- 
ing-time my daughter finds the hymn, 
and though I hear only some faint 
sounds, yet I know the words they are 
singing, and my heart joins. All the rest 
of the time, when the minister and the 
brethren are talking and praying, I am 
praying in my heart for one and another 
whom I see present, that they may be 
blessed, and go away better than they 
came. I never find the time long. It is 
much better than staying at home, for I 
feel that I belong to the Lord and to his 
people, and am trying to do my part to 
help forward his kingdom; and I know 
he will hear even my poor prayers in the 
place where he promises to meet those 
who go to meet him.” 

“Then you wouldn’t like to have 
prayer-meetings given up ?” J wrote. 

“The best evening of my week would 
be gone,” was all her answer. 

It was still early when I left Mrs. 
Hartwell, and on my way home I met J. 
£. Brace, an old friend who lived in a 
distant city, and whom I had rot seen 
for many years. He was surprised to 
find me here. “ Walk with me to the 
depot,” he said. “I’m off on the next 
train, and don’t know when I shall see 
youagain. Are you a Christian, James?” 
he asked, in the next breath; and when 
I answered that I had joined the church 
a year since, he said, “I have one piece 
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of advice to give you. You know I have 
traveled a great deal in this and other 
countries, doing the Lord’s work. I have 
known a great many Christian men and 
women. If you should ask me who 
among them all were the closest follow- 
ers of the Master, doing him the best 
service, I should have no hesitation in 
saying, ‘Those who most faithfully attend 
and help prayer-meetings.’ And if you 
should ask me to tell you one of the 
very best ways of attaining a high stand- 
ard of Christian character, I would say, 
‘A constant and living interest in prayer- 
meetings.’”’ 

“But, Brace,” I said, “I find them 
often very dull.” 

The train was just ready ; he spoke in 
haste, he spoke energetically. “Go to 
every prayer-meeting within your reach, 
whether at home or abroad; go not to 
be amused, but to work for Jesus and 
help souls. Always speak a word for 
the good cause, always offer a fervent 
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prayer, sing every verse of the hymns 
with all your heart, greet cordially all 
whom you meet there. Go for a year 
and do this, and then write and tell me 
if you find prayer-meetings dull.’ The 
train started. I wenthome. 

It was long before I slept that night. 
I occupied the hours in calculating the 
effect upon the church and the world 
of such a change as would be wrought 
by every Christian man and woman and 
child acting from the motives and ‘in 
the spirit of those three with whom I 
had been conversing,— all our church- 
members coming regularly every week, 
with the air of business which the con- 
scious fulfilling of a contract always 
gives, coming honestly to meet the 
Lord, coming in fraternal love to help 
each other, coming to pray for. each 
other in the spirit of love. If such a 
sight were once seen, what wonders it 
would accomplish ! 
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BY MISS J. A. 


ONCE again I write under New-Eng- 
land inspiration, and that, too, of the 
holiest kind. From the open window 
at which I sit, I see, each time I raise 
my eyes, the dark, moldering stone that 
marks the last resting-place of DAvip 
BRAINERD, and the more recently 
erected one at its side, which tells that 
beside him sleeps, until the resurrection 
morn, the fair young girl who would so 
gladly have shared and lightened his la- 
bors. 

Had Brainerd been a saint in the 
Catholic church, his dust would, long 
ago, have been removed to some gor- 
geous shrine around which the lamps 
would burn night and day, and where 
innumerable offerings, hung on the walls, 
would testify to the gratitude of pil- 
grims for benefits received through his 
intercession. Not so does Puritan New 
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England honor her sacred dead; and it 
is well. No distinction or embellish- 
ment marks the graves of Brainerd and 
his Jerusha; not even a railing guards 
the inclosure, and the weeds have their 
own way with the narrow spot of earth. 
I must confess, however, to a feeling of 
jealousy, as I saw, only a few days since, 
the graves of all our soldiers, in this 
same cemetery, strewn with garlands of 
flowers. Is there no such thing as 
Christian chivalry? Have we no love, 
no honors, for ozs dead warriors ? 

I am certainly no Catholic ; yet I ac- 
knowledge that I am very susceptible to 
the influences of association ; and there 
are chords in my soul that vibrate more 
quickly under the touch of the dead than 
of the living. 

Under the shadow of this grave let 
me picture for myself, if I can, another, 
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over which, for the last two years, the 
grass has been growing, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

No; I can not picture his grave, for 
I know not its precise locality; nor 
can I say whether marble marks the 
spot, or loving hands tend the flowers 
and shrubs which love has planted. I 
can not take you to his grave, but I can 
call him forth and present him to you; 
and, if you are a disciple of Christ, you 
shall love him as I did, —as I do. 

t was at one of those large gather- 
ings at Barnet, which I have alluded to 
elsewhere, that I first met William Sky- 
ring — why should I conceal his name? 
—and his mother. English etiquette, 
with all its proverbial stiffness, was ban- 
ished from these meetings, and replaced 
by the truest Christian cordiality and 
the most genuine refinement and good- 
breeding. How easy it was, under these 
circumstances, to become acquainted 
with each other ! 

Standing under the shade of a tree, in 
a little group of people, my attention 
was aroused by hearing a voice close to 
me inquire for a name that was very fa- 
miliar; and, turning to look at the 
speaker, I saw an elderly, very soberly- 
dressed little woman, with no pretension 
to beauty, but with a face sufficiently 
remarkable from its goodness and intel- 
ligence never to be forgotten, and with 
the demeanor of a true lady. 

The name. she had uttered was our 
first introduction to one another, and we 
had not exchanged *many sentences _ be- 
fore she presented to me a delicate but 
exceedingly intellectual-looking and gen- 
tlemanly young man, whom she called 
“ My Willie.” We sawa good deal of 
each other through the day, and returned 
to London by the same train. Being at 
some distance from the railway station, 
we were accidentally belated, and found 
ourselves brought into the great city at 
about midnight. 

Under these circumstances I accepted 
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an invitation for the night from my 
new friends. The cab rolled us along 
over the noisy London pavement, through 
some of the noisiest of London thor- 
oughfares, and finally entered a hand- 
some gateway, crossed a spacious quad- 
rangle, and stopped before the principal 
entrance to Somerset House. 

Childish associations, long forgotten, 
blended with historical studies, and 
somber stories of ancient times, crowd- 
ed on me, as I crossed the gloomy cor- 
ridors, and ascended the flights of stone 
stairs. Here the ambitious Duke of 
Somerset laid, at the same time, the 
corner-stone of a splendid palace and 
of his own ruin; lere Mary of Medi- 
cis, the unhappy widow of Henry IV. 
of France, sought a temporary shelter, 
with her daughter and son-in-law, from 
the neglect of her own son and the per- 
secution of Cardinal Richelieu; here 
plots and counterplots were carried on 
by papist and Protestant, by royalist 
and rebel, during the stormy days that 
ushered in the Commonwealth; and 
here the widowed Henrietta Maria es- 
tablished her court, when the changing 
tide of popular feeling had brought back 
her wretched son to the throne of his 
fathers. Such were some of the memo- 
ries that awoke within me that night as 
I glanced from my window, before re- 
tiring, upon the old Thathes, gay with 
the reflection of the lights from its long 
array of bridges. True it is that the 
charm is somewhat broken, through the 
effects of rebuilding and remodeling; 
yet the site and the general contour of 
the building are the same. 

Somerset House is now occupied by 
the Government for offices; and the 
central portion is known as the Admi- 
ralty. It was in this part of the build- 
ing that Mr. Skyring and his mother 
lived, their rooms being the only ones 
reserved for private use. 

Mrs. Skyring is the widow of an 
officer of the British navy, who lost 
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his life by the hands of some savage 
on a little island which he had been sent 
out to explore; and, as some compen- 
sation for her loss, she received, in ad- 
dition to a pension, a suite of rooms for 
life in the Admiralty. She had married 
young, and was left with a son and 
daughter at the time of her husband’s 
death. The daughter had been some 
years dead when I thus became ac- 
quainted with her; and she clung with 
all the tenacity of her strong heart and 
will to her only remaining child. 

It needed no great discernment of 
character to perceive at once that the 
son was amply deserving of the mother’s 
love. It needed no great generosity to 
forgive her if she was proud of him with 
a little more than a mother’s ordinary 
pride. I formed, from my first introduc- 
tion, a very high estimate of Mr. Sky- 
ring; and all my after knowledge of him 
but tended to strengthen and increase 
that estimate. Would that in all friend- 
ship, and especially Christian friendship, 
it might be ever thus ! 

That my new friends were not only 
Christians, but active, working Chris- 
tians, I knew from the simple fact of 
meeting them where I did; and it was 
my happiness, after that day, to be as- 
sociated with them many times in their 
variows labors and pleasures. 

They were both of them possessed of 
ardent piety and self-consecration ; but 
the mother —and she would forgive me 
if she heard me say it—was evidently 
Jearning of her son, unconsciously, it may 
be, —it undoubtedly was,—but none 
the less really. She who had led was 
now following ; and the intense love she 
bore to her only child was to be the 
sanctified instrumentality in quickening 
her footsteps toward that blessed home 
where he was destined to precede her. 

Mother and son were both nominally 
members of the Church of England, 
though the bonds which held them to it 
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were daily waxing looser, as they more 
and more identified themselves with that 
revival movement which is held by all gen- 
uine Church-of-England people in such 
honest horror, and which has contributed 
largely to the growth of the party now 
known in Englandas that of the Ritualists. 

Mr. Skyring had rot long entered 
into a business partnership which might 
have claimed all his best energies for 
the advancement of his secular in- 
terests ; but he had formed the inflex- 
ible resolution that everything should 
yield to Christ, and that Christ should 
yield to nothing. 

“Christ first, humanity next, self 
last,” was the rule of life I heard recom- 
mended very recently by an excellent 
Christian minister; and this was the 
rule laid down for himself by Mr. Sky- 
ring. Never did man on whose head 
had been laid hands of holy consecra- 
tion labor more devotedly, steadily, and 
self-denyingly for Christ than did this 
unordained minister. 

Who has not seen, with deep regret, 
in many a young man, an assumption of 
superiority and a self-sufficiency which 
has greatly diminished the good that 
might otherwise have been accomplished 


by his glowing love and zeal? Thus it 
was not with Mr. Skyring. If one 
Christian grace was more prominent in 


him than another, it was his beautiful 
self-forgetfulness. So unmistakable was 
this spirit in him that it enabled him to 
occupy, gracefully and acceptably, posi- 
tions that would have excited against al- 
most any other of his years feelings of 
jealousy and distrust. 

Often as I met my dear friends, after 
that first day, I know well that I never was 
with them on a single occasion when re- 
ligion and its interests were not either 
tlie direct cause of our meeting, or the 
engrossing subject of interest. If ever 
the apostle’s motto, “To me to live is 
Christ,” was written on human brow 
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and life, it was written on this young 
man, in characters easy to be read of all 
men. 

At the Saturday evening prayer-meet- 
ing, where some of the most earnest of 
London Christians gathered to prepare 
themselves for the labors of the Sabbath ; 
at the Sunday evening preaching in the 
theater ; at the ragged-school gathering ; 
at the army officers’ prayer-meeting, and 
at many such gatherings, I met Mr. 
Skyring. 

One of the most delightful engage- 
ments I had in London was the month- 
ly prayer-meeting at Somerset House. 
Attendance was by invitation, and the 
gathering was thus composed of per- 
sonal friends. The character and refine- 
ment of the host and hostess were well 
calculated to draw around them Chris- 
tians of the purest type and the loftiest 
aims, as well as of superior education 
and thorough good breeding. At these 
gatherings were to be found manners 
that would have been no disgrace toa 
court, combined with a Christianity that 
brought to mind the beautiful simplicity 
of the primitive church. At other times 
we went forth in little companies of two 
or three to war against the strongholds 
of Satan, and to meet sin in some of its 
most disgusting forms ; here we came to- 
gether that by mutual love and sympa- 
thy we might strengthen each other’s 
hearts for the warfare. 

An elegant collation was always a 
part of this evening’s entertainment, 
and, I will add, a very profitable part. 
The consecrating hand of the Master 
has been laid on the art of eating and 
drinking together ; and when his chil- 
dren, with hearts glowing with love for 
him and for each other, come together 
to eat and drink, he is still present at the 
table. 

Before and during the meal, conver- 
sation flowed without restraint, but at 
its close all was hushed into silence, and 
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we gathered reverently for the better re- 
past which was to follow. 

Mr. Skyring always took charge of 
the meeting himself; and I am not sure 
that I have ever seen a Christian prayer- 
meeting so well conducted. With the 
most complete freedom there was com- 
bined the most scrupulous decorum ; 
with the most ardent zeal, the coolest 
self-possession. No striking of a bell 
was ever needed to curtail lengthy 
prayers or dull addresses; no regula- 
tions were necessary for the avoiding of 
dangerous subjects of debate. 

Perhaps, for two reasons, this was a 
very easy meeting to conduct. First, 
because the material was, for the most 
part, selected beforehand ; secondly, be- 
cause all who came there were earnest 
workers. Any one who has had the op- 
portunity must have noticed the great 
difference between the language of a 
whole-hearted Christian laborer and that 
of a mere theorizer. Mr. Skyring, with- 
out in the least intruding his own. 
thoughts, or occupying any considerable 
space, yet kept the reins quietly in his 
hands the whole time, and often, by a 
few words at the opening, gave a tone 
to the meeting which was felt to its very 
close. The last time I was permitted to 
see him was on one of these occasions, 
and I thank God for so holy a close to 
so holy a friendship. 

He opened the meeting by giving us 
a leaf out of his own experience. For 
some time past, he told us, he had been 
suffering from great mental depression 
and discouragement, and it seemed as 
if Satan had been permitted to harass 
him to the uttermost; but within the 
last week there had been given to him, 
in answer to prayer, so full and blessed 
a revelation of the personal love of Je- 
sus, as had swept away all doubts and 
sorrows, and filled him with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

As I write this, to me his last utter- 
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ance, I recall his. voice and manner at 
the time, and see again that beautifully 
transparent face, in whose lines the 
keenest scrutiny could not detect a touch 
of guile or a shadow of self-conscious- 
ness; and my faith almost penetrates 
the veil which lies between ne and the 
spirit world, and beholds the glorified 
one, filled with rapturous happiness, in 
the immediate presence of his Lord. 

A great contrast to the gatherings I 
have just described were some others in 
which I participated with Mrs. Skyring 
and her son, and of which I can at- 
tempt only a briet description. 

Any one who is acquainted with Eu- 
rope is well aware that poverty and pal- 
aces have a very close affinity ; and 
perhaps in no city of Europe is this fact 
so patent as in London. The royal 
escort which brought the princess Alex- 
andra across Waterloo Bridge, on her 
way to Windsor Castle, must needs pass 
through haunts of wretchedness and 
vice that would have turned the young 
girl pale with horror, had she been able 
to realize the fact. Drury Lane Thea- 
ter, so often favored in days gone by 
with the presence of Queen Victoria 
and her court, is situated in the very 
center of London degradation. Just so 
is it with Somerset House, which is in 
close proximity to Drury Lane. Kings 
and queens have been content to sit in 
their apartments with these waves of 
hopeless misery surging around them, 
thinking only of self-protection against 
the danger of their possible outbreak. 

Not so with these last occupants of 
Somerset House. The misery which their 
own pleasant surroundings concealed 
from their view was ever present to their 
thoughts, and for the first time since its 
foundation the old palace became a light 
and a blessing to the neighborhood. The 
alleys and dens of Drury Lane were 
searched; a Bible-woman was set to 
work among the people; and, finally, a 
room was hired and fitted up as a meet- 
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ing-house, into which they could be 
gathered for instruction. Not only were 
their spiritual interests thought of, but 
their temporal necessities were, as far 
as possible, relieved, and. a stimulus 
given to their moral and intellectual na- 
tures. 

On two different occasions I accom- 
panied a large party of these people on 
an excursion some miles outside of Lon- 
don, and was privileged, in company 
with others of Mr. and Mrs. Skyring’s 
friends, in sharing in their benevolent 
pleasure. 

Truly it was a pleasure to witness the 
pleasure of these poor people, as the 
long train of excursion wagons bore 
them away from dingy London to the 
fresh air and green fields of the sur- 
rounding country. Once deposited on 
terra firma, and free to wander as they 
pleased, their delight knew no bounds. 
The children rushed in a body upon 
the first piece of grass they saw after 
alighting, and could not be moved so 
long as one daisy remained ungathered. 
A group of women stood gazing intoa 
field, and I was appealed to by one of 
them to settle the disputed point as to 
what was growing there. When I de- 
cided that the plants were potatoes, my 
interlocutress exclaimed triumphantly, 
“There, I told you so, but you wouldn’t 
believe me!” 

Some of those poor creatures had not 
seen a green field, as they assured me, 
for fifteen years; and to many of the 
children it was the very first glance. 

Mr. Skyring was in his glory at such 
times as these, and devoted himself to 
his humble guests with the same polite- 
ness as if they had come from the most 
aristocratic quarters. The order of the 
day was Christian in the letter as well as 
the spirit, and the command of our Lord, 
“He that is greatest among you, let 
him be least of all, and servant of all,” 
was literally fulfilled. 

The aristocrats were expected not 
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only to wait on their poor brethren and 
sisters, but to give them the preference 
in everything. The entertainment was 
theirs, and the best of everything be- 
longed to them. 

All this was not accomplished, as will 
be readily believed, without great ex- 
pense; but Mr. Skyring’s purse was 
held by him as not his own, and freely 
were its contents poured forth in the 
service of the Lord and his poor. What 
by many would have been done by pri- 
vate solicitation and contributions, he 
took entirely on his own shoulders. 
When friends sometimes remarked to 
his mother on this large outlay on the 
part of so young a man, she would an- 
swer, smilingly, “It is Willie’s way of 
spending his opera and cigar money.” 

Not in such ways as this alone was 
his generosity tested. In common with 
all who seek the good of their fellow- 
men, he was destined to deception and 
disappointment. 

I recollect being told by his mother 
of a young man to whom he had given, 
out of pure kindness, a clerkship in his 
own Office, and for whose spiritual wel- 
fare he had been zealously laboring, but 
who had rewarded him by absconding 
with four thousand dollars in his pocket. 
The mother spoke of this transaction, as 
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she had a right to do, with just indigna- 
tion, but the son held his peace. 

Mr. Skyring’s delicate health was a 
source of anxiety to all his friends, who 
would fain have seen so useful a life pro- 
longed, and who felt for his mother in 
the prospect of so severe aloss. What 
he himself felt on this subject, I am un- 
able to say; but he labored with that 
intensity which I think is frequently to 
be seen in those to whom the provi- 
dence of God assigns a short term of 
service. 

To the eye of man it seems wonderful 
that lives so full of blessing to their fel- 
low-creatures should be cut short, while 
many a cumberer of the ground lives on 
to try the patience of both God and 
man; but it is enough for us to know 
that in all these things Infinite Wisdom 
is ruling, and that hereafter we shall 
know the reason of all that now seems 
to us perplexing and mysterious. 

A painful but not very lengthy illness 
closed Mr. Skyring’s life, about two 
years ago, and left his mother alone. 
Surely the compassionate One who wept 
with the widow of Nain does not feel 
less for her. ‘“ My Willie,” as she al- 
ways called him, was “the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.” 
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BY JAMES K. LOMBARD. 


WITH peaceful murmur, happy rills, 
Above your pebbles glide along ; 
A widening stream among the hills, 
The deafening roar of iron mills 
Shall drown the treble of your song. 


Turn, belted wheels, with shaft and gear; 
From first to last, from great to small, 
Each feels a restless impulse near, 
And dashes on its swift career, 
One force, resistless, urging all. 
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Tear, stubborn rolls, with cog and tooth, 
The tangled fibers, white and fair ; 

Cease not, in vain and idle ruth, 

Till every lock be straight and smooth, — 
’Twere worse than pitiless to spare. 


Whirl, spindles, while the sunbeams glance 
Along your glistening lines of white ; 
With noisy hum retreat, advance, 
Making the music of your dance, 
And shrieking forth your wild delight. 


Dart, busy shuttles, to and fro, 
While, as the slender threads unwind, 
Within, without, above, below, 
With giddy speed ye come and go, 
And leave a lengthening web behind. 


So glides the current of our life 

With simple songs, through childish days ; 
Anon it breaks, with noisy strife, 
On wider scenes, with clamor rife, 

And finds its course through toilsome ways. 


Mysterious bond of influence! felt 
Where reason yields to warm. appeal, | 
Where fashion leads, or passions melt ; | 
Thine is the smooth, connecting belt 
That binds revolving wheel to wheel. | 


When, ’neath Affliction’s ruthless grasp, 
Our anguished souls are rent and torn, — 
Thus, as the hand of Faith we clasp, 
From grief, in nature’s dying gasp, 
An angel, robed in white, is born. 


So let us mingle mirth with toil, 

As shining spindles whirl and play ; 
To lively numbers wind the coil, 
Smile as we glean the snowy spoil, 

And crown with cheer an earnest day. 


Fly, subtle fancies, swiftly fly 
Across the somber warp of care; 
Your magic shuttle deftly ply, 
And weave a robe of brilliant dye, 
For ransomed nature’s festive wear. 
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Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “suSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CYP AL Ey Re x. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


IT is the most inestimable service ren- 
dered by Lavater, that, like the thought- 
ful Hamann, the childlike Claudius, and 
the lively Fung-Stclling, he so power- 
fully defended the gospel in unbelieving 
times through his preaching and _ his 
writings. What he thought of Christian- 
ity will be seen in the following remarks. 
“People may say as much as_ they 
please about the inimitableness of Christ, 
and of his moral teachings, but that is 
not faith. That as little makes a man a 
Christian as it makes him an Israelite to 
regard Moses as the wisest of law-giv- 
ers, if he does not believe on the God 
of Israel, and in his positive manifesta- 
tion of himself; as little as it makes a 
man the faithful subject of a king to re- 
gard his laws as wise, while he despises 
the majesty and authority of that king, 
and refuses to render to him personal 
honor and respect. He who denies that 
Jesus is the Godlike Messiah, that he 
is the Lord to whom every knee should 
bow in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth, — who denies that he is the prom- 
ised King of the world, — who does not 
regard him as in the highest sense the 
central object of our religion, does not 
worship God in his person, does not ex- 
pect resurrection andimmortality through 
him, does not believe that the Father 
has given all power to him, the Son of 
man, — who does not honor him as the fu- 
ture Judge of the quick and the dead, — 
who does not believe him to be him of 
whom all the Israelitish prophets bore 
witness, that through his name, through 
himself, every one that believed on him 
should receive the forgiveness of sins, — 
who either denies or makes a secondary 
matter of it, or considers it as mere /ocal 


truth, and regards the Jewish expecta- 
tion and pre-judgment as depicted by 
the apostle as mere truth for the times, 
having nothing to do with us, as no lon- 
ger truth for us, or quite indifferent 
truth for us, when it had found a place 
for itself in the first century, —he who 
does not make this the foundation of his 
Christian philosophy, and of all his hap- 
piness, no matter how much he may say 
in praise of Christ and his gospel, he is, 
as far as I can judge, an unbeliever in 
the gospel:” 

Through Lavater’s whole life, by his 
words and by his writings, he maintained 
that before the name of Jesus Christ 
every knee should bow, and every tongue 
confess that he is their Lord, their King, 
and their Saviour. He enforced these 
doctrines with power and fidelity, with- 
out yielding a moment to threats and 
dangers. 

His choosing such a wife, and his liv- 
ing with her so happily, shows that she 
stood on the same foundation of faith 
with himself. Anna Lavater was a real 
Christian. All the virtues that she so 
richly possessed as a wife, mother, and 
mistress, were only rays of the light the 
Sun of Righteousness had enkindled in 
her heart. And as the poet sings of the 
tender flowers that joyfully unfold them- 
selves to catch the rays of the sun, so her 
whole strength lay in this, that she prayed 
in the same spirit, and silently received 
and cherished the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness in her heart. And as 
St. Paul exhorts Christians, “ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these 
things” (Phil. iv. 8), she proved her faith 
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by adorning it with the lovely blossoms 
of all womanly virtues. She was emi- 
nently conscientious in all things. She 
performed everything in the circle of her 
duties, from the care of her husband and 
children, down to the smallest house- 
hold task, with scrupulous fidelity. And 
when she had once begun a labor of 
love, she pursued it with unwearied zeal. 
And it was not the least of her virtues 
that she honored her Saviour with a 
quiet, pure, and godly fe, rather than 
with words. 

Her faith, her love, and her patience 
present themselves in such lively colors 
in the sketch we have thus drawn of her, 
that we may almost regard the picture 
as complete. We will add to it only a 
few touches. Lavater once called the 
Bible “ written nature,” and nature “the 
written Bible.” Believers find God in 
both books, and read them with delight 
and reverence. They see traces of his 
wise and powerful hand in all his works, 
in heaven and on earth. They find 
traces in the golden glory of the sun, in 
the still, clear mirror of the brook, in 
the majestic gorges of the mountains, 
m the fresh verdure of the fields, in 
meadow and forest, in trees and in 
flowers, of the same kind and _ faithful 
Hand that has given also the book of 
divine revelation. They rejoice in the 
works of their God, and in the splendor 
of his glorious apparel. Anna Lavater 
loved nature. She was born and brought 
up in a city, and spent only a few years 
of her childhood amid lovely rural 
scenes. But during her whole life her 
heart remained always open to the beau- 
ties of creation. As she could only enjoy 
the quiet of country life occasionally and 
for a short time, she was all the more re- 
freshed by the pleasures it offered her. 
Every new spring awakened new joy in 
her heart, every green leaf, every fra- 
grant flower that she gathered herself or 
had presented her, afforded her a truly 
childlike delight. 
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He who loves his God and Saviour, 
loves his brother also. The disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and who lay upon his 
breast, testifies, “ We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.” 1 John iii. 14. An- 
na Lavater, like her husband, manifested 
the richest and heartiest brotherly love. 
Under its influence she fed the hungry, 
visited the sick and the imprisoned, 
welcomed her guests, and had compas- 
sion on the poor. This love made her 
care for the souls of her erring brethren. 
It made her keep watch over her heart 
and herlips. She never indulged herself 
in harshjudgments, but was always ready 
to make excuses, to speak a kind word, 
and to put the best aspect on everything. 
Very naturally those most near and dear 
to her shared most largely in this love. 
She loved her brothers and sisters most 
tenderly, and whenever she could render 
them a service, she did so with self-sac- 
rificing devotion. On the death of an 
elder brother, who lived with an un- 
married sister, she took the desolate sis- 
ter into her own family, and watched 
over her with unselfish devotion until 
her death. When another of her broth- 
ers lost his wife, and felt her loss the 
more painfully from his advanced age, 
she welcomed him also to her home, and 
showed him the tenderest sisterly love 
and care as long as_ he lived. She 
showed similar devotion to all who 
looked to her for help. Her lips were ever 
ready with kind words of counsel and 
comfort, and always closed when there 
was a secret of a friend to be kept. 

She was not wanting, either, in the 
courageous faith so rarely seen in her sex. 
It has already been seen that Lavater 
was both hated and persecuted on ac- 
count of the bold language used by him 
in troublous times. His life was often 
in danger during the Revolution. The 
devoted wife had every reason for ap- 
prehension at that time. She was en- 
treated, in all directions, to use her in- 
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fluence over her husband to restrain 
many of his boldest steps. But she loved 
truth, and had too much respect for her 
husband’s convictions to make any such 
attempt. Her strong faith in Him who 
was her strength and her helper never 
forsook her in the most dangerous times. 
And when her heart was troubled and 
anxious, she found comfort and support 
in prayer. She lifted her eyes to the 
hills whence cometh our help. And 
she experienced then the truth and 
beauty of that precious promise, ‘“ They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary, they shail walk and 
not faint.” Isa. xl. 31. 


CHAP ER» OG. 
AT THE SICK-BED. 


“ Tory that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run 
and not be weary, they shall walk and 
not faint.” Anna Lavater had richly ex- 
perienced the blessedness of this prom- 
ise in her lifeand in her marriage. Her 
way was never a path through soft and 
flowery-meadows. But it was now to be- 
come yet rougher and more painful, that 
her faith might be proved more steadfast 
and precious, like gold that has passed 
through the furnace. 

On the 25th and 26th of September, 
1799, a fierce battle was fought near Zu- 
rich, between the French on the one 
side, and the allied Austrian-Russian 
troops on the other. The citizens were 
all the more alarmed, because the Aus- 
trians and Russians had hitherto shown 
themselves: friendly, and now must ex- 
pect the rage of the victors. All the 
houses and shops were carefully closed 
on this account, through fear of plunder. 

The French soldiers thronged the 
streets of Zurich with all the arrogance 
of victors. Two of them came to the 
square before St. Peter’s Church. Lav- 
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ater stood at a window, and saw them 
standing before a closed house, which 
was Only occupied by two women. They 
cried out, “ Wine, wine! here is a tav- 
ern!” and when some one replied, 
“This is nota tavern!” they cried the 
more loudly, “But there is wine here!” 
and tried to break in the door with the 
butt-end of their weapons. Lavater 
called out from the window, “ Be quiet ; 
I will bring you some wine,” and has- 
tened down to them. When he reached 
them he tapped them in a playful, friend- 
ly way upon the shoulders, and said, 
“ Now drink to your hearts’ content.” 
He poured out the wine for them, gave 
them bread, and even offered them 
money, but they refused it. They 
thanked him very warmly, and one 
of them said to him, “Thank you, you 
good, kind man! Good-bye, brother!” 
Lavater then returned to his own house, 
and his wife, who had been watching 
him from above in great distress, wel- 
comed him with these words: ‘ Do you 
come, my Daniel, from the den of lions ?” 
He did not stay long, however, as he 
wished to look after his children, and 
see how they fared. He sent out a mes- 
senger to learn if he could pass unhin- 
dered through the crowd of soldiers, and 
stood in the door of his house awaiting 
his return. 

Another soldier came to him, and 
asked for a shirt. Lavater replied, “1 
have no shirts,” felt in his pocket, and 
took out some money. The soldier 
looked at it contemptuously, and said, 
“ Give hard dollar for shirt!” Lavater 
felt in his pocket again, and gave him all 
he had. The rough man was still unsatis- 
fied,and again demanded adollar. Lava- 
ter at last said, ““You have no manners ; 
go now, and leave me in peace.” The 
soldier then drew his saber ina rage, and 
threatened. the unarmed man with it, 
erying, “ Money! money!” The two 
other soldiers, to whom Lavater had just 
given wine, stood not far off, at the cor- 
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ner of the house. Lavater ran to them 
and begged for protection. He turned 
especially to the grenadier who had just 
left him in so friendly and grateful a 
mood, and said, “ Good friend, here are 
nomanners. Protect me from this man, 
to whom I have given all the money I 
had, and who demands more, with a 
drawn saber.” The same soldier, who 
two minutes before had refused the 
money offered him, and had parted from 
Lavater with the words, “ Thanks, good, 
kind man ; good-bye, brother,” was now 
seized as by a Satanic rage. He turned 
‘his weapon about, pointed his bayonet 
at Lavater’s breast, and cried, much 
more savagely than his wild comrade 
had done, “ Money! money!” Lavater 
pushed the bayonet aside. A faithful 
fellow, Henry Hegetschweiler, a servant 
of the almoner, sprang forward, threw 
his arms about him, and tried to draw 
him away. At the same moment the 
soldier shot him. The ball passed 
through the arm of the servant and 
through Lavater’s body. He sank faint- 
ing upon a bench that stood before the 
door of a neighbor’s house. He was 
carried thence into the house by horror- 
stricken, sympathizing friends. The sol- 
dier, whose rage was not yet satisfied, 
hastily reloaded his piece, and aimed 
once more at the wounded man, but was 
hindered by some unknown circum- 
stance from discharging it, and soon 
disappeared among the crowd of his 
compatriots.* 

* We will here relate a remarkable incident. In 
the year 1782, Lavater, as deacon of St. Peter’s, fre- 
quented the so-called Karlsmahlyzezt. From time to 
time there appeared on the table gold and silver drink- 
ing-cups. Lavater took the cup that stood before him, 
and read the name engraven on it. One of his neighbors 
said to him, ‘‘ The name of one of your predecessors is 
on this cup, — Peter Fussli, pastor of St. Peter’s, who 
was shot by his son-in-law, Beatus Werdmuller.”” Lav- 
ater started, and was silent along time. At last he 
said, “It is very singular that this cup should stand 
right before my place, for I too shall meet my 
death through a bullet,” When he was asked more 


particularly about it, he continued: ‘ Whenever I 
stand in my pulpit, I see a man in the back part of the 
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Lavater lay in his neighbor’s house 
suffering severe pain. His wife, who 
had hastened to him full of horror and 
death-like anguish, knelt sobbing near 
him. Physicians and surgeons were 
engaged in binding up his wounds. The 
injury was received about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The physician ex- 
pressed the hope that no vital organ had 
been injured by the ball. And on the 
third day, Sunday, Sept. 22, 1799, he 
felt so strong and well that he was able 
to dictate for his friends a full and accu- 
rate account of the attack, which he had 
printed immediately, and which closed 
with these words: “I entreat all who 
read this in no wise to inquire for the 
name of the man (he who wounded him) ; 
and if they learn it accidentally, to re- 
gard it as they would a secret that has 
been intrusted to them. I should suffer 
far more than the pain I am now sufter- 
ing from my own wound if any harm 
should befall him. In the strictest sense 
of the word, he knew not what he did.” 

This holy man recognized, with devout 
wonder, God’s hand in this painful event. 
He exemplified now what he had once 
said with such depth and beauty: 
“ Though the worship of God ts held 
everywhere, the best worship ts docility. 
It ts better than a sacrament to yield, 
with a childlike teniper, to his powerful 
hand.” Not the smallest trace of im- 
patience was ever seen in him, though 
he often suffered such severe pain that 
he was forced to cry aloud. He bore 
his cross and drank his cup of sorrow 
with a childlike temper. Yet, when his 
suffering subsided for a moment, he 
could be quite lively and cheerful. His 
courage and his patience, no doubt, sup- 
ported the sorrowing wife, who prayed 
and watched with anguish by his couch. 
church aiming at me, and I can not shake off the idea 
that I shall be shot. If you, my two companions at 
the table, outlive me, you will see that a shot will be 
the cause of my death.’ Lavater expressed the same 


conviction many times to his son-in-law, Gessner, as 
well as to other members of his family. 
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And it was under their influence, also, 
that the process of healing seemed to 
progress favorably. The wound began 
to close, and in a few days he was able 
once more to write in bed. This was a 
reviving ray of light that fell upon this 
dark night of pain and of trouble. 

The shattered state of his health for- 
bade, it is true, the exercise of his sacred 
and beloved profession. But he could 
not be idle. He wrote little addresses 
from time to time, that were read to the 
congregation, on Sundays, by his col- 
league. He carried on his correspond- 
ence, too, with great diligence during 
his illness. He wrote at this time a 
great number of “ Thought lines,” or 
“ Thought leaves,” that were to be given 
to his friends after his death, in which 
he expressed brief thoughts for their in- 
struction, comfort, or admonition. 

And for the unknown soldier who had 
wounded him so severely he prepared 
the following lines : — 


“May God forgive thee, as I from my heart 

forgive thee ! 

Mayst thou never suffer what I for thy 
sake have suffered. 

Friend, I embrace thee ; unwittingly, good 
thou hast done me. 

This leaf, when it finds thee, may it be to 
thee pledge of God’s favor, 

The penitent sinner befriending, forgiving, 
and blessing. ° 

May God fill my soul with prayers for thee 
many and earnest ; 

That no doubt may remain that we shall 
embrace in his presence.” 


In the midst of his severe pain he 
thought of this unhappy man with spe- 
cial affection. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble for any one to forgive more heartily 
and entirely than Lavater forgave his 
murderer. He said, during the last days 
of his life, when he was tortured with 
indescribable pain, “‘ O/ that [ could re- 
ceive from God the assurance that he 
who wounded me never shall suffer from 
such agony as mine!” 
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His numerous friends came to visit 
him repeatedly during his illness. He 
conversed with them with as much vi- 
vacity as he had ever done, and pointed 
out to them how great a blessing his suf- 
ferings had been made, and how heartily 
he thanked the Lord for them. 

Toward the middle of December he 
had so far recovered as to be able to 
leave his bed. The wound seemed to 
be healing favorably. Nothing could 
now keep him from his beloved pulpit. 
He preached from the words, “I am asa 
wonder unto many, but Thou art my 
strong refuge. Let my mouth be filled 
with thy praise, and with thy honor all 
the day.” Ps, Ixxi.7, 8. His whole soul 
was, as he said himself, a sacred hallelu- 
jah, that he was permitted once more to 
stand before his people and proclaim to 
them the goodness of God. He thus 
praises God at the close of his sermon: 
“Every returning pain from my wound 
shall be to me a cry of awakening, urg- 
ing me to walk with new courage, new 
patience and humility, new fidelity and 
love in his path, of whose unutterable 
love and indescribable agony my ten-fold 
lighter sufferings shall daily remind me.” 

The noble wife praised God with her 
husband that he had once more proved 
himself their helper. Her soul was 
once more joyful and fullof hopes. But 
in his glowing zeal Lavater paid too lit- 
tle attention to his suffering body. He 
continued to preach during the severe 
cold that came on at Christmas, till 
toward the end of January, 1800. He 
would not give up even the week-day 
service. That he also kept up his visits 
to the sick, and performed all the other 
duties of his profession, is a matter of 
course. All the entreaties of his fami- 
ly that he would spare himself, and all 
the warnings of devoted friends, were in 
vain, As his daughter was very ill 
during this winter, he visited her every 
day, even in the severest weather, He 
even accompanied to his execution an 
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unfortunate man who was to be shot by 
the French as a spy, having repeatedly 
visited him in prison,’and been earnestly 
besought by him to do so. 

Toward the end of January, 1800, his 
sufferings returned, never more to leave 
him. He was obliged to put a check 
upon his activity, and could only keep 
up his union with his people by writing 
addresses to them. He was particularly 
grieved during Passion-week that he 
could no longer proclaim the love of his 
crucified Lord, and all the more so be- 
cause he felt, and his friends said, that 
this would be the last time he should 
celebrate this sacred season on earth. 

His physician hoped something might 
be gained by the use of baths. In the 
beginning of May, 1800, he went there- 
fore with his wife and daughter to Baden, 
whence he had been so suddenly hurried 
away after his arrest on the previous 
year. His son-in-law, Gessner, followed 
them with his wife. Some lovely days 
of quiet communion with these friends 
were granted the invalid in the peaceful 
valley on the banks of the Limmat. But 
his health was not benefited. A terri- 
ble cough, that shook his wounded 
breast in the most frightful way, and 
naturally increased his pain, was still 
unsubdued. But in his moments of re- 
lief from suffering he was lively and 
cheerful. Occasionally he was able to 
take a short walk. The husband and 
wife enjoyed such hours with the deep- 
est gratitude and painful pleasure. But 
they were only too short. They were 
followed by new pain and new fainting- 
fits, so that the devoted wife must again 
renew with sighs the care of her beloved 
husband. 

By the advice of the physician, Lava- 
ter went with his wife and daughter from 
Baden to Schinznach, in order to try 
the warm baths at the foot of Habsburg. 
It seemed, at first, as if he would find 
alleviation, perhaps restoration, here. 
He found himself during the first weeks, 
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particularly in the mornings, so much 
better that his friends were filled with 
new hopes. But it soon became evident 
that the poor invalid could not endure 
the baths. He left them, therefore, on 
the 19th of June, but not to return to 
Zurich. He was not willing to be shut 
up in the gloomy room which was all 
that city had to offer him. Above all 
things he wanted to avoid the constant 
sight of St. Peter’s Church, now that he 
could neither enter nor preach in it. 

The village of Erlenbach, surrounded 
by charming scenery, lies on the east- 
ern bank of the lake of Zurich, about 
half a mile from the town. A friend had 
offered him the use of his country-seat 
here, and he had thankfully accepted the 
offer. Everything that love and friend- 
ship could do for his comfort and re- 
freshment was done here to the fullest 
extent. All the happiness that was to 
be found for him on earth now became 
his. He was not entirely confined to 
his bed, but could once more rejoice his 
heart, during these weeks of summer, 
amid the beauties of nature. His wife 
and daughter nursed him tenderly,‘and 
his friends constantly visited him. And 
he was grateful for all the love and kind- 
ness shown him. He often said, with a 
smile, “I am better off than a prince,” 
and wrote to one of his friends, “ Here, 
too, in this paradise at Erlenbach, I, a 
king without a kingdom, I, a prisoner 
with the utmost freédom possible, I, a 
poor man in the very bosom of abun- 
dance, I, a cheerful man in the most 
painful darkness, I, a weight upon the 
arm of patience, I, the object of forbear- 
ance in the sweetest of sharp chastise- 
ment, —my name is — Lord, have mer- 
cy upon me!” 

He truly felt that the night would soon 
come for him wherein no man can work. 
He labored, therefore, the more faith- 
fully, and tried to employ every moment 
well. In the preface to his last work, 
which he wished to call “The Song 
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of the Swan,” or “Last Thoughts of a 
Dying Man about Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but which he did not live to complete, 
he says of himself, “I stand nearer the 
verge of the grave than thousands of 
mortals. The cold hand of death is felt 
too plainly on my crushed and incurable 
breast to allow me to expect what so 
many kind-hearted friends desire more 
warmly than I do,— my recovery. He in 
whom I believe, and in whom I wish all 
that are called mortal and sinful may be- 
lieve, can do all things ; but there is no 
probability, from within or without, that 
it will be his will that I should re- 
main much longer among the living. I 
regard myself as a mortal man for whom 
a speedy death is appointed.” What he 
wrote here he often expressed to his 
family. And what he said could be read 
also in his suffering countenance, and 
confirmed by his failing strength. It 
can be imagined how his devoted wife 
suffered during those beautiful summer 
days at Erlenbach. 

In September Lavater returned with 
his dear ones to Zurich. His weakness 
increased perceptibly. It was necessary 
to support him when he moved from his 
bed to his arm-chair, or when he left his 
room for a little fresh air. His body 
was bent, and the severe cough that tor- 
mented him consumed his strength more 
and more. He had now but one wish, 
and that was the eager desire to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper once more with 
his beloved people, and to speak some 
words of hearty love to them. On the 
14th of September, when the regular 
fast-day was celebrated in*Zurich, and 
the sacrament administered, Lavater 
had himself once more led to his be- 
loved St. Peter’s Church. The congrega- 
tion assembled in great numbers, and in 
avery serious, sorrowful mood. After 
the sermon by his colleague, the sick 
pastor appeared before his people, and 
made a touching address to them from 
the words of our Lord, ‘‘ With desire I 
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have desired to eat this passover with 
you before I sufter.”~ Luke xxii. 15. In 
this discourse he says, “ My weakness 
increases from day to day; death lies 
already on my shattered breast.’? Here 
he repeated once more what he had be- 
fore said and written to them in all fidel- 
ity: “Oh that I might, as from the 
grave, as from the very portals of eter- 
nity (oh that this might prove a never- 
to-be-forgotten word for all who, God 
knows, hear me for the last time!) as I 
lay this right hand in the hand of my 
Saviour and Redeemer, with the other 
beckon you toward the eternal world, 
that I might recall to your souls all I 
have said a thousand times, and whose 
truth I see more clearly the nearer I 
approach to my grave. If I were to die 
this moment, I would go out of the world 
with this conviction: Zhere 7s no soul so 
peaceful as that which humbles itself be- 
Sore God, — which looks to him, which 
clings to him. He, he must be our aim. 
fle, he is to every, every man, every sin- 
ner, to you, to me,—to whom not ?— 
absolutely indispensable when we become 
that for which we were designed, blessed 
inhabitants of earth, worthy citizens of 
heaven. Allattempts to be good, peace- 
Sul, happy, out of him, are foolish, use- 
less, rash, and lead to nothing but the 
exhaustion and despair of the soul. The 
sum of all that has been and can be said 
is this: Thou must be our God and our 
Friend; we must come nearer to thee 
every day, thou God-man, Jesus Christ, 
thou truest friend of man! We must 
live for thee, through thee, with thee, in 
thee ; thou must be our aim in days of 
health, our refuge in trouble, our hope 
in death, our heaven of heavens! Thou 
must absorb, as it were, our whole soul. 
Thou who hast once given thyself for 
us, for us wast crucified, thou whose 
sacrifice we now celebrate in thy gra- 
cious presence, oh bless, bless this 
festival! And let us become one with 
thee, that the bread thou hast called thy 
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body, and the wine thou hast called thy 
blood, may become one with us. Amen.” 

One present on this occasion says, 
“There shone through the death-like 
pallor of his countenance an expression 
of fire and of love which gave him the 
aspect of one whose glance penetrated 
to that heaven which was opened and 
waiting for him. And never did a pas- 
toral benediction call forth more tears 
than the benediction with which he 
stretched his hand over his people, as 
they listened to him with equal wonder, 
anguish, and self-control.” 

From this day his sufferings con- 
Stantly increased. His agony often be- 
came so intense that he for moments 
together, sometimes for a quarter of an 
hour, shrieked with pain. His terrible 
cough did not abate, and when, during 
his wearisome nights, he found a little 
sleep, it would soon awaken him again. 
It was very distressing to witness such 
sufferings without being able to give 
him the smallest relief. He was con- 
Stantly rousing himself in order to make 
every moment useful, and had the word 
of God read to him, or dictated to one 
of his watchers what he would have 
written. In his short intervals of free- 
dom from pain he was as cheerful as 
ever, and would even make merry at his 
Own expense. As he thanked his be- 
loved ones for every little service they 
rendered him, he often thanked God, 
also, with tears, for the severe trial laid 
upon him. 

On the 15th of November, 1800, he 
celebrated his birthday once more with 
his beloved family and most intimate 
friends. He sat in his arm-chair, and 
scarcely spoke save in friendly looks. 
But he said, in broken accents and in 
a low voice, “It is a wonder of God’s 
forbearance that I am still here. I am 
often ready to sink, but the Lord helps 
me. I pray neither for life nor for death. 
Do you the same for me. Ask only that 
I may love to pray and have strength to 
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pray. When I die, do not mourn too - 
much for me. God knows how to sup- 
port every one of you. Do not talk too 
much about me, and talk of me only 
among yourselves. And oh, love each 
other right heartily, and more than 
ever, and love each other also for 
my sake.” On the 22d of December 
he learned that his brother’s wife, who 
lived in a distant part of the city, lay 
at the point of death. He knew how 
dearly she loved him, and, in spite of all 
the remonstrances of his family, had 
himself carried to her. When he arrived 
he sank into a fainting-fit. At last he 
recovered himself so that he could be 
placed near the sufferer, and said to her, 
“Here we both sit dying side by side ; 
but love never dies, nor will the grati- 
tude I owe you, my dear, dear sister. 
God will soon reward you for the sisterly 
affection you have shown me.” After 
these words he sank to sleep quite ex- 
hausted. When he awoke, he cried, 
“Oh, it must certainly be a great Joy tn 
heaven to see one so near the shore. One 
zs never lost there! Rescued Jrom the 
shipwreck of earthly life, he will soon 
be there, crying, Land, land !” 

A fresh paroxysm of pain overcame 
him. He made a great effort not to cry 
out, and then sank to sleep again. When 
he awoke he allowed himself to be car- 
ried away, leaving to his sister these 
parting words: May Yesus Christ, the 
Redeemer, be with thee, and with thy 
soul to save it!” He reached homie 
better than could have been expected, 
and it was a sweet and consoling thought 
to him that the had been able to fulfill 
this work of love. 

From this time he became weaker in 
body and mind. When the Christmas 
bells were ringing, he had the window 
open that he might hear the joyful sounds 
more plainly; he beckoned to his wife 
and daughter to come near, clasped their 
hands, and said, “Do you know now 
what distresses me most? It is that I 
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am no longer able to reflect on that 
greatest wonder of mercy, the humanity 
of Jesus.” Yet, waking or sleeping, this 
thought never left him. That same 
evening, on awakening from a slumber 
of some length, he was so sure that he 
had composed a Christmas song that he 
was surprised not to find it on his bed. 
He could hardly believe it had only been 
done in a dream, but could only recall a 
few lines. Gradually the traces of ap- 
proaching death were seen in his face. 
On the last evening of the century he 
lay upon his bed, apparently free from 
pain, but extremely feeble. His voice 
was so weak that it was necessary to 
place one’s ear close to his lips in order 
to understand him. Yet, under these 
circumstances, he dictated some words 
to be read by his colleague to his people 
on New Year’s day. On New Year’s 
day he wished to have one of the prayers 
of the church read to him, as well as 
one of his own hymns, “The hymn of 
a man in sore straits.” He was soon 
after seized with his terrible pain again, 
and said to his friends, ‘God grant this 
may not last much longer! Ah, is it not 
true that you will rejoice with me if I 
soon lie a peaceful corpse? Will you 
not gladly give me deliverance?” And 
soon after, “When I can say no more 
to you, oh, believe in my blessing; it 
will certainly rest upon youall. Believe 
in my intercessions for you. God will 
certainly help you.” 

As night approached and he was be- 
ing carried to bed, quite contrary to his 
usual habits, he asked his devoted 
nurses, his wife and daughter, to remain 
with him awhile. He then asked them, 
“You are glad to stay a little while with 
me, are you not? Oh, I thank you 
heartily for your devotion! God be with 
you in your well and in your sick days!” 
After an hour he embraced and kissed 
them, and begged them to lie down to 
rest. He then fell asleep, and did not 
awake till eleven o’clock the next morn- 
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ing. His features became fixed, and the 
death-struggle soon began. He wanted 
air, and the window was opened. The 
irritation of his cough still remained, 
but his strength was quite exhausted. 
It was plain that he suffered unspeak- 
ably. He leaned on the breast of his 
beloved Anna, and said, in a feeble voice, 
“God bless you! God bless you!” Soon 
after he desired to be seated in his arm- 
chair. Here he slept repeatedly, sever- 
al moments at a time, and kept awaking 
to greater distress and severer pain. 
His youngest daughter stood at his side, 
—his Louise, who had nursed him so 
faithfully and tenderly. He stretched 
out his hand toward her, and said, 
“God bless you, my child, God bless 
you!” Meanwhile all his relatives had 
assembled about him, praying silently 
for his relief and deliverance. Two of 
his most intimate friends entered. He 
recognized them, called them by name, 
and, looking toward heaven, folded his 
hands, while he entreated their interces- 
sions in his behalf. The windows were 
opened. A New Year’s song was heard 
from the street, the sentiment of which 
was somewhat like this: “This year is 
begun; how will it end?” He under- 
stood it, looked intelligently at his son- 
in-law, and raised his eyes to heaven. 
Once more he cried, “Pray / pray /” 
These were his last words. His face 
became pale, his features contracted, his 
eyes fixed. On the 2d of January, 18or, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, John 
Caspar Lavater, that faithful witness for 
Jesus Christ, finished his course, and 
triumphed over the last enemy. He 
had passed from faith to sight, from la- 
bor to eternal rest, from sorrow to glory. 
The traces of suffering gradually disap- 
peared. A holy peace and divine love 
spread themselves over the countenance 
that was beautiful even in death. 

On Monday, January 5th, Simeon’s 
Day, the remains of the sleeper were 
carried to their last resting-place. The 
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town of Zurich had never seen so long a 
funeral procession. Thousands accom- 
panied this true lover of souls to his 
grave. All the streets were filled with 
such crowds as never before thronged 
them. The deepest grief for his loss, 
and sympathy with the sorrow of his 
family, could be read in all faces. His 
memory was honored in various ways, 
through addresses, sermons, and poems. 
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A simple, beautiful monument was 
erected in St. Peter’s Church by his fel- 
low-citizens, with the following inscrip- 
tion: —“ What this faithful witness for 
his God spoke in this_ temple, and what 
he wrote and did and suffered, was all 
for one object, — che promotion of the 
kingdom of truth and of love. He 
lived, suffered, and died, to his Re- 
deemer.”’ 


CYRIL RIVERS; AND WHALE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER Vi. 
THE MISSION SCHOOL. 


** Behold, thou . makest thy boast of God; 

“ And knowest his will, and approvest ths things 
that are more excellent, being instructed out of the 
law. 

“ Thou, therefore, which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself?” 


THE long vacation was over. There 
was a new bustle in the streets of Eaton, 
as though the old city had just waked 
from a siesta in the noon of the year. 
So much young life received again into 
her bosom, all restless after two months’ 
liberty, and with animal spirits at their 
highest in the beautiful autumn weather, 
must make her feel a change. The very 
elms overhead seemed to sway with live- 
lier breezes, and to take on a brighter 
yellow in the sunshine. To-day, the 


first Sabbath in October, the old chapel-. 


bell, for some time silent, once more 
joined its peal with the rest, great and 
small, from the steeples of the town, 
and its voice of compulsion, that spared 
the ears of neither the profane nor the 
slothful, has gathered in once more the 
restless congregation of young men. 

It is noon now, and while many have 
dispersed, some still remain in the chapel 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper, admin- 
istered at this hour. The little band are 
more decorous in attitude, more thought- 
ful in expression, than the audience here 
usually appears; if there are among 
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them those who sometimes thoughtlessly 
sleep or play in church as irreligious 
companions do, they are now, at least, 
subdued, and serious, and penitent. 

If we look here for old friends, we shall 
find Cyril Rivers and John Seelye. John’s 
hard face, browned by the summer sun, is 
worth noticing just now, it is so softened 
and ennobled in its expression by his 
earnest devotion. Cyril looks more than 
a year older than when we first met him, 
— the brightness and confidence his face 
used to show are subdued by a touch of 
melancholy, and by some inward expe- 
rience of humiliation. He has come 
from home with his old aims in some 
measure revived, but with a better knowl- 
edge of the struggle it must cost him to 
be true to them. He has come with 
some sorrow, too, for the short-comings 
of which the past year was so full. 
Shall we analyze this gentle regret, born 
of affection to father and friends, and of 
the perception of what gratitude de- 
mands from him, and of what he owes 
himself, and seek in it a graver sadness, 
because of the heavenly Father, whose 
service he had slighted and forgotten? 
Surely, at this first hour, when Cyril has 
come back to his table to be fed at his 
hand, such a grief can not be entirely 
wanting in the young man’s heart. Else 
why is his face so troubled at the time 
when of all others it should be shining 
with joy and peace ? 
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That unusual look of sadness at the 
close of the service attracted John See- 
lye’s attention. His heart was full of 
love just then, and it was drawn out 
toward Cyril. He remembered how 
often they had sat near each other at the 
communion, without coming any nearer 
in friendly acquaintance, and he be- 
thought himself of how many tempta- 
tions must beset this younger brother, 
from the throng of flattering companions 
about him, and from a heart responsive 
to the voice of every pleasure, not chast- 
ened by labor and care like his own. 
With a good thought in his mind, John 
quickened his steps so as to overtake 
Cyril. 

What he had to say was soon ex- 
plained. He was engaged in ‘teaching 
in a mission Sunday school in the city, 
where one of the tutors had taken him 
upon his first coming to college. More 
teachers were wanted there, and John 
asked Cyril to go with him this noon 
and see the school, and, perhaps, take a 
class. Cyril was a minister’s son, and 
brought up in Sunday-school work ; 
teaching was easy for him, with his nat- 
ural gift for speaking attractively, and his 
familiarity with Bible truths. In his 
present half homesick, wholly self-sick 
state of mind, the proposition was very 
welcome. Going in good company to do 
good work promised to soothe the ache 
which his conscience, roused to its 
wounds, was keeping up in his heart. It 
would be far pleasanter to spend the noon 
so than in his room, where, if he tried to 
read, he would be interrupted by class- 
mates lounging in to while away the te- 
dious hours with unprofitable if not 
profane conversation. He acceded to 
John’s request very gladly. 

The school was upon the outskirts of 
the city, in a forlorn region, built up with 
the unlovely dwellings of the poor. Here 
private charity had erected a little chap- 
el-building, made its plain interior as at- 
tractive as might be, with texts and col- 
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ored letters upon the walls, hanging bas- 
kets of flowers and evergreens, and pic- 
tures of Scripture scenes. Here were 
gathered a hundred or more children 
from the neighborhood. They were 
shabbily attired, and their very faces, alas, 
rank after rank of them, bore testimony 
to the certainty of the law that little 
ones were learning to repeat, “ visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me.” Here was pre- 
sented the sad sight of achildhood with- 
out beauty. Even if by chance you find 
among the rest some little Marian Erle, 
whom suffering has purified, her thin 
and pallid cheeks, her large and eager 
eyes, are too pitiful to be pleasing. Here 
are faces whose hue shows how the 
whole body languishes for cleanliness 
and pure air; faces that you gaze upon 
dissatisfied and regretful, puzzled with 
searching for something which should 
be in them and is not, or with wonder- 
ing at that which is in them and should 
not be; faces that would be beautiful, 
if—if not for that unduly developed 
feature, perhaps, or that premature look, 
or that sensual, or sly, or dull, or fierce 
expression. Ah! when we go down 
from a happier lot, and look upon those 
born in ignorance and sin, and wonder to 
find them so far from our standard of 
beauty, let us think that with such sor- 
row and disappointment, because of the 
grace and glory which we should wear 
and do not, God and the angels take 
knowledge of us. Methinks we are all 
only poor, careless, ignorant, half-listen- 
ing children in God’s mission school, 
and not all the glory and the beauty of 
the temple he has built for us, not all the 
heavenly love and sweet pleading of the 
chief Shepherd he has put over us, can 
win from us more than a weak trust, a 
fickle obedience, a wavering attention. 
With what long-suffering patience, then, 
with what all-trusting, all-hoping charity, 
shall not we, who are ourselves such un- 
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grateful, erring scholars, be exercised 
toward the little ones put in our charge? 

Cyril looked about upon the school, 
and his heart, susceptible to what was 
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fine in the spirit of any scene, was 
soothed and pleased. When the open- 
ing exercises were over, he was given 
the charge of a turbulent class of large 


CYRIL WITH 
boys, newly drawn into the school. 
There was scope enough to use all his 
powers of pleasing, and to prove him- 
self a master of influence in keeping 
them in order, to say nothing of instruct- 
ing them. There was fresh pleasure to 
him, then, in finding that the something 
in him which had attracted Tom Rad- 
don and others did not fail in its effect 
upon these boys. They were quiet un- 
der the gentle tone of Cyril’s voice. His 
ready insight into their nature and ways 
of thought, and his talent for illustration, 
and versatility of expression, enabled 
him to put what he had to say into such 
shape that they would listen to it and 
remember it. It was only a short half- 
hour that he had to talk to them, but in 
that time he contrived to establish a 
friendly footing between them and him- 
self, so that at the close of the lesson 
they asked him if he would come again. 


HIS CLASS. 

He was willing enough to promise. He 
enjoyed, more than anything, his con- 
quests in winning love. The sadness 
with which he had left church had de- 
parted, and left him selfcontent and 
happy. But the scene, and the exercise 
in which he had taken part, had excited 
all his religious and poetic emotions, 
and set his mind working with many 
thoughts. They were not thoughts of 
himself, sorrowful and condemnatory, 
yet, by some impulse of the wishful, 
struggling angel in his soul, they were 
of that which he ought to be and was 
the farthest from being. As the thirsty 
traveler in the desert beholds a mirage 
of fair waters, so his spirit was imaging 
forth, with a delusive, temporary gratifi- 
cation, as if it were enough merely to be 
able to see the beauty of that state it 
was least likely to attain. He was not 
sorry that the superintendent, attracted 
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by his looks and the apparent enthusi- 
asm with which he had thrown himself 
into the work of the hour, after a short 
consultation with John, asked him if he 
would make a short address to the chil- 
dren before the close of the school. 
There were some words that had been 
read at the opening that had been shin- 
ing before his mind ever since, and the 
thoughts that had arisen about these 
words, because there was an audience 
about him, had put themselves into the 
shape of discourse to that audience. It 
was often so in Cyril’s mind, the instinct 
of expression was so strong, that his 
ideas, as they came to his own con- 
sciousness, oftener presented themselves 
in the form of dialogue or address 
than in any other way. Therefore, he 
went up very readily to the speaker’s 
platform, and when he stood there and 
looked around upon the children, there 
was that brightness in his eye, and 
earnestness upon his face, that showed 
him to be at no loss for subject-matter 
of discourse. 

When his glance had drawn all eyes 
upon his own, he suddenly raised them, 
as if looking away through the low roof 
into the heaven of heavens. “ Children,” 
he said, while all the wondering glances 
followed his, ‘I am thinking of that 
wonderful vision of which we have read 
to-day; I seem to see it now,—I can 
not forget the words of it.” He paused 
a moment, and then slowly, and with 
great intensity and force, as if he were 
indeed the seer, began to repeat the fol- 
lowing : — 

“¢And I saw heaven opened; and, 
behold, a white horse ; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war! 

“*His eyes were as a flame of fire ; 
and on his head were many crowns ; and 
he had a name written that no man 
knew but he himself. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood ; 
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God. 

“And the armies which were in 
heaven followed him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean.’” 

His tone and manner were such that 
the eyes of his audience were fastened 
upon him with a strained gaze, as though 
they saw with his vision, and little faces 
fairly grew pale with solemnity and won- 
der. 

“Do you think,” he continued, “ that 
sight is something far-off and wonderful, 
something you will see many years after 
death, when you have gone from this 
to other worlds ? 

“No; I tell you it is the story of what 
has begun now. Whois this upon the 
white steed of victory, with the many 
crowns, the eyes of fire, the garment 
dipped in blood? It is Jesus Christ 
who was slain upon earth, but who was 
raised from death, and has come again 
a conqueror. By faith we may see him 
now riding through all the earth upon his 
white steed. His eyes of fire search all 
hearts, and many kings call him their 
Lord. By the story that his blood- 
stained garments tell, the story of how 
he died to take away our sins, the story 
of his love to all men, and by his word 
in the Bible, and his Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of men, he is subduing the whole 
earth to himself. 

“And who are these, the armies of 
heaven, mounted like him, conquering 
with him, clothed in clean linen, pure 
and white? Why, you need not wait 
till death to see their bright array! 
They are about you everywhere; they 
are the good men and women who labor 
for him, who love him; whom he has 
made his servants, and equipped for the 
war with his own hand. He has put on 
them the white robe of his own righteous- 
ness, and set them on his strong white 
steeds of grace and redemption. 

“Will you come, children, and join 
this train? Would you have the Con- 
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queror help you to become his strong 
and joyful servants, and would you help 
him win the victory? He wants you in 
his army: he has called you to-day, by 
the teachers who have told you of his 
warfare and his glory. And I will tell 
you how you may join his ranks. Not 
by going to another world, or to other 
work than you do every day now. But 
let each one of you say to himself ear- 
nestly now, ‘ If he will help me, I will fol- 
low him ;’ and instantly the angel of God 
will write his name on the roll-call of 
that great army. 

“But his soldiers must be as he is. 
His name is Faithful and True; they 
must bear it. You must try to make it 
yours. You must be faithful and true; 
faithful to his commandments, faithful 
in honoring him, faithful in praying to 
him and in working for him, faithful all 
day long, and every hour, and to the end 
of your life. And then you must be 
true, — true in the words of your mouth 
and the thoughts of your heart; true in 
every action and appearance. You must 
strive to be so, and beg him to make 
you so. 

“ And then his soldiers must take up 
his work. What is it? ‘In righteous- 
ness to judge and make war.’ Your 
work is not all like his, for he is to judge 
men, — you and me, and the whole earth. 
You are to judge only yourselves, your 
own thoughts and actions, — to judge all 
day long what is right and what is wrong 
for yourself, —to judge what pleasures 
you must not have, what hard tasks you 
must call your duty, what wishes you 
must deny. And then you are to make 
war, — to make war against sin every- 
where ; war against all lying, and Sab- 
bath-breaking, and profanity, and intem- 
perance, and covetousness. You are 
not too young nor too feeble to begin it. 
Do not wait, delaying and looking about 
for your steeds of strength and your shin- 
ing garments ; God will supply them be- 
fore youareaware. Onlytrusthim forthat, 
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and begin and follow him. Do what lit- 
tle things you can for him every day ; 
keep remembering him, and waiting to 
serve him. He will give you greater and 
greater strength, and greater and great- 
er deeds to do for him; and when he 
does visibly come in glory with the 
armies of heaven, surely your names 
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The words were true and well-spoken. 
Perhaps they sank deep in some tender 
minds, half-comprehended, but to be held 
tenaciously and revolved in thought again 
and again, till the growing soul is able 
to grasp their meaning. Perhaps the 
earnest manner in which they were said 
has inspired a belief in things unseen in 
hearts never lifted above sight and sense 
before. But, alas, for the speaker! Alas 
for him who teaches and can not follow 
his own teaching! for him who, taught 
in the law, through breaking the law dis- 
honors God! Oh, Cyril, where are 
your faith and truth? Where is the 
watchful judgment you are daily passing 
upon your heart and life? Where is the 
stern yet kindly warfare that you are 
earnestly waging ? 

Perhaps it may seem impossible to 
some that thoughts like these to which 
I have described Cyril as giving expres- 
sion, could take possession, even tempo- 
rarily, of a man’s mind, and yet haye no 
influence upon his life. But it is a favor- 
ite device of Satan’s to flatter a man 
upon his mere perception of the truth, 
so that in his complacency over his wis- 
dom he forgets to carry it into action. 
The hearer of the word deceives him- 
self and fails to become a doer of it. 
Just as Cyril did, he beholds himself, and 
goes his way, and straightway forgets 
what manner of man he is. 

At the close of the school Cyril 
found among the teachers a young 
lady whom he had previously met, a 
pleasant, lively girl, who was evidently 
pleased to claim acquaintance with him, 
and who introduced him to some of her 
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companions. In their company, engaged 
in lively conversation, he walked back to 
church. His old happy, self-complacent 
frame of mind had returned; not a trace 
was left of the regret and dissatisfaction 
he had brought from home and carried 
in greater or less weight till now. In 
talking to the children he seemed to 
have thrown off the thoughts of duty 
that had oppressed him, and, for a sea- 
son, they vexed him no more. ; 

He sat in church, his mind running 
more upon the little incidents of the after- 
noon, and the conversation of the young 
ladies, than upon the sermon to which he 
seemed to be listening. He went to his 
room, to be followed by Raddon and Ben- 
son and others, who would commence 
talking over vacation experiences. When 
the conversation waxed altogether too 
noisy or profane, Cyril would try to quiet 
it by such tact as he was master of. But 
he did not make honest war upon it, as 
Seelye would have done, showing its 
unsuitableness to holy time, and setting 
himself to win them all to some better 
occupation. There lay the Bible, hardly 
more familiar to Tom than if he had 
been born a Buddhist ora Brahmin; and 
there were the books of comment. Cyril’s 
father had desired hjm to study, to help 
him discover the depth of the riches of 
wisdom contained in its pages. What 
if he had chosen to ask those who loved 
him to study it with him at that hour? 
Might there not have been something to 
have laid hold upon their interest in the 
lives of Gideon and Samson and Barak, 
of Jephtha and of David, —those lives 
that had struggled between the depravity 
of the natural heart and the aspirations 
of the spiritual, till the victory was given 
them by faith? Was there nothing that 
could have pleased Cyril and his friends, 
— nothing they needed to contemplate in 
the tale of that Young Man who early 
was filled with the thoughts of his Fa- 
ther’s business ; who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled; who pleased not himself; 
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who gave his life, at last, a ransom for 
many? Why, Cyril, why have you not 
more of the spirit of him whom you 
profess to follow? It was not all with 
him to draw to himself the love of pub- 
licans and sinners, but through that love 
to lift their thoughts with his away from 
earth to heaven. If your course is not 
set so firmly that your companions must 
needs follow it with you or cease to be 
your companions, then must they draw 
you into their way, as they are doing at 
this hour. 

After tea that Sunday evening, Nollie 
Stavins came and asked Cyril to go with 
him to church. But before they started, 
Tom entered the room. He wanted the 
solution of such problems in to-mor- 
row’s lessons as he could not at once 
understand. Cyril, though well acquaint- 
ed with his ways, and without any hope 
of inducing him to change them, never- 
theless lightly reminded him that it was 
Sunday night, and that he could not 
help him make such “a heathen” of 
himself as to get his lessons now. 

“Get my lessons !” said Tom, roughly. 
“If you’re concerned about my heathen- 
ism you’d better be glad it’s only that. 
It’s the decentest thing I’ve done to-day, 
except going to chapel because they 
made me; and if it wasn’t for these 
problems I should be down at Toby’s 
rolling billiards this minute! You 
needn’t look shocked!” he continued, 
seeing that both Cyril and Nollie looked 
disturbed at this reminder of his bad 
habits; “there are different ways for 
different people. You were brought up 
among the saints, and it’s easy for you 
to go to church and be saints ; but I was 
brought up among the heathen, and I 
have to bea heathen and go play bil- 
liards.” 

To this statement of destiny Cyril said 
nothing; perhaps he half accepted it. 
But Stavins’ face flushed with earnest- 
ness. “There are different kinds of 
people, Tom, and brought up in different 
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ways,” he said; “but there is only one 
commandment for all from God, and 
that is, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.’” 

Cyril would, by instinct, have spoken 
the words more gently, —not so rebuk- 
ingly, —so that they would not have 
ruffled Tom, while they convicted him. 
But Cyril, take notice, did not speak 
them at all. 

Tom scowled and looked vexed. After 
a minute, he declared gruffly that, com- 
mandment or no, he must have those 
problems to-night. “Will you let me 
take yours, Rivers,” he said, “or must 
I go chasing round to get Sine, or some- 
body else, to do me such a little favor ?” 

Cyril reluctantly reached the papers 
upon which he had worked out his prob- 
lems, and put them in Tom’s hand. 
“Tt’s no use,” he said, in an undertone, 
excusing himself to Stavins ; “ he’ll do 
it any way; and there’s no chance to 
keep any influence over him at all, ex- 
cept to show one’s self friendly.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t study to-night, 
Tom,” he said, seriously; “but do 
promise one thing, at any rate, and that 
is, when you get through with these not 
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to go down to ‘Toby’s.’ You know he 
keeps that saloon open Sunday nights 
contrary to law, and the police are likely 
to be down upon it any time. If you fel- 
lows arefound there you'll be sent straight 
out of college. Keep away from there, 
Tom, to-night, at any rate.” 

“ Hang it all!” said Tom, as he hast- 
ily took the papers and turned away; 
“do you think I don’t know there’s a 
risk? That’s half the fun in this slow 
place.” 

Cyril’s effort was made in worldly wis- 
dom, and it produced not the least effect ; 
Stavins had spoken in genuine zeal for 
truth, and his words, too, seem to have 
failed of any result. But, in reality, they 
were still uppermost in Tom’s mind. 
“ One commandment for all! one com- 
mandment for all!” he muttered to him- 
self; “and that when it would be so 
hard for me to be like them!” At every 
interval of his work the words returned 
to his thought and made him restless 
and uneasy. He did not go to the bil- 
liard saloon that night, but it was not 


the fear of the officers of the law that 


kept him away. 


JOHN PLOWMAN’S TALK ABOUT DEBT. 


WHEN I was a very small boy, in pin- 
afores, and went to a woman’s school, 
it so happened that I wanted a stick of 
slate pencil, and had no money to buy it 
with. I was afraid of being scolded for 
losing my pencils so often, for I was a 
real careless little fellow, and so. did not 
dare to ask at home; what, then, was 
John todo? There was a little shop in 
the place, where nuts, and tops, and 
cakes, and balls were sold by old Mrs. 
Dearson, and sometimes I had seen 
boys and girls get trusted by the old 
lady. I argued with myself that Christ- 
mas was coming, and that somebody 
or other would be sure to give me a 
penny then, and perhaps even a whole 


silver sixpence. I would, therefore, go 
into debt for a stick of slate pencil, and 
be sure to pay at Christmas. I did not 
feel easy about it, but still I screwed my 
courage up, and went into the shop. 
One farthing was the amount, and as I 
had never owed anything before, and my 
credit was good, the pencil was handed 
over by the kind dame, and 7 was in 
debt. It did not please me much, and I 
felt as if I had done wrong, but I little 
knew how soon I should smart for it. 
How my father came to hear of this 
little stroke of business I never knew, 
but some little bird or other whistled it 
to him, and he was very soon down 
upon me in right earnest. God bless 
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him for it; he was a-sensible man, and 
none of your children-spoilers; he did 
not intend to bring up his children to 
speculate, and to play at what big rogues 
call financing, and, therefore, he knocked 
my getting into debt on the head at 
once, and no mistake. He gave mea 
very powerful lecture upon getting into 
debt, and how like it was to stealing, and 
upon the way in which people were 
ruined by it; and how a boy who would 
owe a farthing might one day owe a 
hundred pounds, and get into prison, 
and bring his family into disgrace. It 
was a lecture, indeed; I think I can 
hear it now, and can feel my ears ting- 
ling at the recollection of it. Then I 
was marched off to the shop like a de- 
serter marched into barracks, crying bit- 
terly all down the street, and feeling 
dreadfully ashamed, because I thought 
everybody knew I was in debt. The 
farthing was paid amid many solemn 
warnings, and the poor debtor was set 
free, like a bird let out of acage. How 
sweet it felt to be out of debt! How 
did my little heart vow and declare that 
nothing should ever tempt me into debt 
again! It was a fine lesson, and I have 
never forgotten it. If all boys were in- 
oculated with the same doctrine when 
they were young, it would be as good as 
a fortune to them, and save them wagon- 
loads of trouble in after life. God bless 
my father, say I, and send a breed of 
such fathers into old England to save 
her from being eaten up with villany, for 
what with companies and schemes and 
paper-money, the nation is getting to be 
as rotten as touchwood. 

_ Ever since that early sickening, I have 
hated debt as Luther hated the pope, 
and if I say some fierce things about it, 
you must not wonder. To keep debt, 
dirt, and the devil out of my cottage 
has been my greatest wish ever since I 
set up housekeeping ; and, although the 
last of the three has sometimes got in 
by the door or the window, for the old 
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serpent will wriggle through the smallest 
crack, yet, thanks to a good wife, hard 
work, honesty, and scrubbing-brushes, 
the two others have not crossed the 
threshold. Debt is so degrading that 
if I owed a man a penny I would walk 
twenty miles, in the depth of winter, to 
pay him, sooner than feel that I was 
under an obligation. I should be as 
comfortable with peas in my shoes, or a 
hedgehog in my bed, or a snake up my 
back, as with bills hanging over my 
head at the grocer’s, and the baker’s, 
and the tailor’s. Poverty is hard, but 
debt is horrible; a man might as well 
have a smoky house and a scolding wife, 
which are said to be the two worst evils 
of our life. We may be poor, and yet 
respectable, which John Plowman and 
wife hope they are and will be; but a 
man in debt can not even respect him- 
self, and he is sure to be talked about by 
the neighbors, and that talk will not be 
much to his credit. Some persons ap- 
pear to like to be owing money; but I 
would as soon be a cat upa chimney 
with the fire alight, or a fox with the 
hounds at my heels, or a hedgehog on a 
pitchfork, or a mouse under an owl’s | 
claw. An honest man thinks a purse 
full of other people’s money to be worse 
than an empty one; he can not bear to 
eat other people’s cheese, wear other 
people’s shirts, and walk about in other 
people’s shoes ; neither will he be easy 
while his wife is decked out in the mil- 
liner’s bonnets, and wears the draper’s 
flannels. The jackdaw in the peacock’s 
feathers was soon plucked, and borrow- 
ers will surely come to poverty, —a pov- 
erty of the bitterest sort, because there 
is shame in it. 

Living beyond-their incomes is the 
ruin of many of my neighbors; they 
can hardly afford to keep a rabbit, and 
must needs drive a pony and chaise. I 
am afraid extravagance is the common 
disease of the times, and many profess- 
ing Christians have caught it to their 
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shame and sorrow. Good cotton or 
stuff gowns are not good enough now-a- 
days ; girls must have silks and satins, 
and then there’s a bill at the dressmak- 
er’s as long as a winter’s night, and quite 
as dismal. Show and style and smart- 
ness run away with a man’s means, 
keep the family poor, and the father’s 
nose down on the grindstone. Frogs 
try to look as big as bulls, and burst 
themselves. A pound a week apes five 
hundred a year, and comes to the county 
court. Men burn the candle at both 
ends, and then say they are very unfor- 
tunate ; why don’t they put the saddle 
on the right horse, and say they are ex- 
travagant? Economy is half the battle 
in life; it is not half so hard to earn 
“money as to spend it well. Hundreds 
would never have known want if they 
had not first known waste. If all poor 
men’s wives knew how to cook, how far 
a little might go! Our minister says the 
French and the Germans beat us hollow 
in nice cheap cookery; I wish they 
would send missionaries over to convert 
our gossiping women into good mana- 
gers; this is a French fashion which 
would be a deal more useful than those 
fine pictures in Mrs. Frippery’s window, 
with ladies rigged out in a new style 
every month. Dear me! some people 
are much too fine now-a-days to eat what 
their fathers were thankful to see on the 
table, and so they please their palates 
with costly feeding, come to the work- 
house, and expect everybody to pity 
them. They turned up their noses at 
bread and butter, and came to eat raw 
turnips stolen out of the fields. They 
who live like fighting cocks, at other 
men’s costs, will get their combs cut, or, 
perhaps, get roasted for it one of these 
days. If you have a great store of 
peas, you may put the more in the soup; 
but everybody should fare according to 
his earnings. He is both a fool and a 
knave who has a shilling coming in, and, 
on the strength of it, spends a pound 
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which does not belong to him. Cut 
your coat according to your cloth is 
sound advice; but cutting other people’s 
cloth by running into debt is as like 
thieving as fourpence is like a groat. If 
I meant to be a rogue I would deal in 
marine stores, or be a pettifogging law- 
yer, or a priest, or open a loan office, or 
go out picking pockets, but I would 
scorn the dirty art of getting into debt 
without a prospect of being able to 
pay. 

Debtors can hardly help being liars, 
for they promise to pay when they can 
not ; and when they have made up a lot 
of false excuses they promise again, and 
so they lie as fast as a horse can trot. 


“Vou have debts, and make debts still ; 
If you’ve not lied, lie you will.” 


Now, if owing leads to lying, who 
shall say that it is not a most evil thing? 
Of course, there are exceptions, and I 
do not want to bear hard upon an honest 
man who is brought down by sickness or 
heavy losses; but, take the rule as a 
rule, and you will find debt to be a great 
dismal swamp, a huge mud-hole, a dirty 
ditch ; happy is the man who gets out 
of it after once tumbling in; but happi- 
est of all is he who has been, by God’s 
goodness, kept out of the mire altogeth- 
er. If you once ask the devil to dinner 
it will be hard to get him out of the 
house again; better to have nothing to 
do with him. Where a hen has laid 
one egg, she is very likely to lay anoth- 
er; when a man is once in debt, he is 
likely to get into it again: better keep 
clear of it from the first. He who gets 
in for a penny will soon be in for a 
pound ; and when a man is over shoes, 
he is very liable to be over boots. Never 
owe a farthing, and you will never owe 
a guinea. 

If you want to sleep soundly, buy a 
bed of a man who is in debt; surely it 
must be a very soft one, or he never 
could have rested so easy on it. I sup- 
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pose people get hardened to it, as Smith’s 
donkey did when its master broke so 
many sticks across its back. It seems 
to me that a real honest man would 


sooner get as lean as a greyhound than ~ 


feast on borrowed money, and would 
choke up his throat with March dust 
before he would let the landlord make 
chalks against him behind the door fora 
beer score. What pins and needles 
tradesmen’s bills must stick in a fellow’s 
soul ! 
Without debt, without care; out of 
debt, out of danger ; but owing and bor- 
rowing are bramble-bushes full of thorns. 
If ever I borrow a spade of my next- 
door neighbor, I never feel safe with it 
for fear I should break it; I never can 
dig in peace as I do with my own; but 
if I had a spade at the shop and knew I 


could not pay for it, I think I should set 


to and dig my own grave out of shame. 
Scripture says, “Owe no man anything,” 
which does not mean pay your debts, 
but never have any to pay; and my 
opinion is, that those who willfully break 
this law ought to be turned out of the 
Christian church, neck and crop, as we 
say. Our laws are shamefully full of en- 
couragement to credit; nobody need be 
a thief now ; he has only to open a shop 
and make a fail of it, and it will pay 
him much better; as the proverb is, 
“He who never fails will never grow 
rich.” Why, I know tradesmen who 
have failed five or six times, and yet 
think they are on the road to heaven ; 
the scoundrels! what would they do 
if they got there? They are a deal 
more likely to go where they shall never 
come out till they have paid the utter- 
most farthing. But people say, “ How 
liberal they are!” Yes, with other peo- 
ple’s money. I hate to see a man steal 
a goose and then give religion the gib- 
lets. Piety by all means, but pay your 
way as part of it. Honesty first, and 
then generosity. But how often religion 
is a cloak for deceiving! There’s Mrs. 


A pig on credit always grunts. . 
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Scamp, as fine as a peacock, all the 
girls out at a boarding-school learn- 
ing French and the piano, the boys 
swelling about in kid gloves, and G. B. 
Scamp, Esq., driving a fast-trotting 
mare, and taking the chair at public 
meetings, while his poor creditors can 
not get more than enough to live from 
hand to mouth. It is shameful and be- 
yond endurance to see how genteel 
swindling is winked at by many in this 
country. I'd off with their white waist- 
coats, and kid gloves, and patent-leather 
boots, if I had my way, and give them 
the county crop, and the prison livery 
for six months; gentlemen or not, I’d 
let them see that big rogues could dance 
on the treadmill to the same tune as 
little ones. I’d make the land too 
hot to hold such scamping gentry if I 
were a member of Parliament, or a 
prime minister: as I’ve no such pow- 
er, I can at least write against the fel- 
lows, and let off the steam of my wrath 
in that way. 

My motto is, pay as you go, and keep 
from small scores. Short reckonings 
are soon cleared. Pay what you owe, 
and what you’re worth you’ll know. Let 
the clock tick, but no “zzck” for me. 
Better go to bed without your supper 
than get upin debt. Sins and debts are 
always more than we think them to be. 
Little by little a man gets over head and 
ears. It is the petty expenses that emp- 
ty the purse. Money is round, and rolls 
away easily. Tom Thriftless buys what 
he does not want, because it is a great 
bargain, and so is soon brought to sell 
what he does want, and find it a-very 
little bargain; he can not say “ No” to 
his friend who wants him to be security ; 
he gives grand dinners, makes many 
holidays, keeps a fat table, lets his wife 
dress fine, never looks after his servants, 
and, by and by, he is quite surprised to 
find that quarter-days come round so 
very fast, and that creditors bark so 
loud. He has sowed his money in the 
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fields of thoughtlessness, and now he 
wonders that he has to reap the harvest 
of poverty. Still, he hopes for some- 
thing to turn up to help him out of diffi- 
culty, and so muddles himself into more 
troubles, forgetting that hope and ex- 
pectation are a fool’s income. Being 
hard up, he goes to market with empty 
pockets, and buys at whatever prices 
tradesmen like to charge him, and so he 
pays more than double, and gets deeper 
and deeper into the mire. This leads 
him to scheming, and trying little tricks 
and mean dodges, for it is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. This is 
sure not to answer, for schemes are like 
spider’s webs, which never catch any- 
thing better than flies, and are soon 
swept away. As well attempt to mend 
your shoes with brown paper, or stopa 
broken window with a sheet of ice, as 
try to patch up a falling business with 
maneuvering and scheming. When 
the schemer is found out, he is likea 
dog in church, whom everybody kicks 
at, and like a barrel of powder, which 
nobody wants for a neighbor. 

They say poverty is a sixth sense, and 
it had need be, for many debtors seem 
to have lost the other five, or were born 
without common sense, for they appear 
to fancy that you not only make debts, 
but pay them by borrowing. A man 
pays Peter with what he has borrowed 
of Paul, and thinks he is getting out of 
his difficulties, when he is only putting 
one foot into the mud to pull his other 
foot out. It is hard to shave an egg, or 
pull hairs out of a bald pate, but they 
are both easier than paying debts out of 
an empty pocket. Samson was a strong 
man, but he could not pay debts without 
money, and he is a fool who thinks he 


can do it by scheming. As to borrow- 
ing money of loan societies, it’s like a 
drowning man catching at razors; both 
Jews and Gentiles, when they lend 
money, generally pluck the geese as 
long as they have any feathers. A 
man must cut down his outgoings and 
save his incomings, if he wants to clear 
himself; you can’t spend your penny 
and pay debts with it too. Stint the 
kitchen, if the purse is bare. Don’t be- 
lieve in any way of wiping out debts ex- 
cept by paying hard cash. Promises 
make debts, and debts make promises, 
but promises never pay debts ; promis- 
ing is one thing, and performing is quite 
another. A good man’s word should be 
as binding as an oath, and he should 
never promise to pay unless he has a 
clear prospect of doing so in due time; 
those who stave off payment by false 
promises deserve no mercy. It is all 
very well to say, “I’m very sorry,” 
but — 
“ A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt.” 

Now I’m afraid all this sound advice 
might as well have been given to my 
master’s cocks and hens as to those who 
have got into the way of spending what 
is not their own ; for advice to such peo- 
ple goes in at one ear and out at the 
other. Well, those who won’t listen will 
have to feel, and those who refuse cheap 
advice will have to buy dear repentance ; 
but to young people beginning life a word 
may be worth a world; and this shall be 
John Plowman’s short sermon, with 
three heads to it, —always live a little 
below your means, never get into debt, 
and remember — 

“He who goes a borrowing 
Goes a sorrowing.” 
“Sword and Trowel.” 
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BY A. E. 


(Continued from page 559.) 

PAINFUL is used only once, and means 
laborious, PAINFULNESS having a cor- 
responding sense. 

“When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me.” Ps. |xxiii. 16. 

“Tn weariness and fainfulness.” 2 Cor. 
ET27/. : 

“With rainy marching in the pazzful 
field.” Shaks. , 

“T think we have some as painful magis- 
trates as ever was in England.” Latimer. 

“The wife is indebted unto her husband 
to honour him... . by her keeping home, 
by her industry and pazzfalness, by her sober, 
holy, and discreet behaviour.” Sandys. 

Pass, in one passage, means pass 
away : — 

“He hath made a decree which shall not 
pass.” Ps. cxlvili. 6. 

“Beauty is a charm, but soon the charm 
will pass.” Dryden. 

PASSION is found three times in the 
Bible, — only once in the singular, in 
which case it means suffering; and 
from that use it has come to denote she 
suffering undergone for the sin of the 
world. Hence “ Passion-Week.” The 
common modern use of the word sug- 
gests but feeblyits etymological meaning. 
Men are generally so active when in a 
passion that they forget their suffering. 

“To whom also he showed himself alive 
after his passion.” Acts 1. 3. 

“The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well: if much you note 
him 
You shall offend him and extend his Zas- 
sion,” Shaks. 
“ All the fassion of all the martyrs that 


ever were.” Latimer. 


PATE was not formerly regarded as 
low. In the passage below — the only 
instance of its use —it seems to have 
been. employed in the parallelism to 
avoid repeating the word “head.” 


“His mischief shall return upon his own 
head, and his violent dealing shall come 
down upon his own fave.” Ps. vii. 16. 

“Tll come behind and break your ene- 
my’s fate.” Robert Greene, d. 1592. 


PECULIAR never means singular, queer, 
unusual ; but always what is one’s own, 
— private property. 

“The Lord hath chosen thee to be a ge- 
culiay people unto himself.” Deut. xiv. 2. 
See iignbave 

“Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person.” 
“He doth rely on none ; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose, 

Without observance or respect of any, 

In will Zeceliar and in self-admission.” 

Shaks. 

“But the Percies affirmyng them to be 
their owne propre prisoners and their pecz- 
liar praies” [prey]. — Hall. 


PERSUADE now implies saccess in ar- 
gument or urgency: the word has some- 
times had the meaning of urge, with or 
without success. 

“ Persuading the things concerning the 
kingdom of God. But when divers were 
hardened, and believed not,” etc. Acts 
xix. 8, 9. 

“How I fersuaded, how I prayed, and 
kneeled, 

How he refelled me, and how I replied.” 

Shaks, 


PIETY our translators did not consider 
quite equivalent to godliness, or they 
would have used the word more than 
once. It meant filial reverence and 
duty, — godliness in the family. 

“Let them learn-first to show fvety at 
home, and to requite their parents.” 1 
Tim. v. 4. 

“Eliodorus, for this exceadinge fretee 
towards his brother, was surnamed afterward 
Pius.” Vergil. 


PITIFUL has now mostly lost its prop- 
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er active meaning of “pity-full,” and 
signifies pitiable. 

“Love as brethren, be Zztzful, be courte- 
ous.” 1 Pet, iii. 8. See Lam, iv. 10; Jas. 
v. II, 

“Hadst thou groaned for him, as I have 
done, 

Thou’dst be more pitzfl.” Shaks. 

“ Women, by nature /ztifu/, have eat 
Their children — dressed with their’ own 
hand — for meat.” Donne, d. 1631. 

PLACE seems to mean passage in the 
following : — 

“The place of the Scripture which he 
read was this.” Acts viii. 32. 

“That notable place of Tacitus where he 
reporteth,” etc. Camden, d. 1623. 

PLAGUE, as a verb, is now generally 
limited to petty annoyances; but was 
not so limited formerly, sometimes being 
nearly equivalent to punish : — 

“And the Lord glagued Pharaoh.” Gen. 
xii. 17. 

“And God, not we, hath plagued thy 
bloody deed.” Shaks. 

- Port is used but once, and means 
gate, as its Latin equivalent and the 
English word “ portal” illustrate. 

“ And I went out by night by the gate of 
the valley, even before the dragon well and 
to the dung-fort.” Neh. ii, 13. 

“Him I accuse 
The city forts by this hath entered.” 
Shaks. 


‘ Power is used at least twice in the 
sense of host or armed force : — 


~ “But he himself laid siege against La- 
chish, and all his power with him,” 2 Chron, 
XXXll. 9. 

“For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers.” Eph. vi. 12. 

“ Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation 
Was levied.” Shaks, 

“Lord Lovel was at hand with a great 

power of men.” Bacon. 


PRECIOUS (of the same origin with 
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price) means in the Bible not only dear 
to the heart, but costly, rare, of great 
account. 

“For the redemption of their soul is 
precious.” Ps, xlix. 8. 

“The word of the Lord was precious in 
those days.” 1 Sam. iii. 1. 

“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” Ps. cxvi. 15. 

“ My love admits no qualifying dross ; 

No more my grief in such a precious [seri- 

ous] loss.” Shaks. 

PREVENT, though used seventeen 
times in our Bible, never means hinder. 
Its radical meaning is to come before. 
Hence it means (1) to be beforehand, 
get the start of ; (2) to come before, gain 
a hearing ; (3) to anticipate one’s wants, 
provide for; (4) to come against, assail. 
The more modern idea of hindering 
comes, of course, from the idea of get- 
ting before another so as to be in his 
way and stop his progress. Compare 
“ circumvent.” 

(1) “I prevented [began before] the dawn- 
ing of the morning.” Ps. cxix. 147. 

“We which are alive.... shall not 
prevent them which are asleep.” 1 Thess, 
iv. 15. 

(2) “In the morning shall my prayer fre- 
vent thee.” Ps. Ixxxviii. 13. 

(3) “Let thy tender mercies speedily pre- 
vent us.” Ps. Ixxix, 8. . 

“Why did the knees [mother’s lap] pre- 
vent me?” Job iii. 12. 

(4) “‘ Which say, The evil shall not over- 
take nor prevent us.” Amos ix. 10. 


“Content, my liege? Yes; but that I am 


prevented 
I should have begged I might have been 
employed.” Shaks, 


“ No man, therefore, can Zrevent the Spirit 
in doing good.” Tyndale. 

“He doth prevent our conuersion by his 
mercy.” Northbrooke. 

“Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 

Incensed.” Milton, 

PRICK means to sting with sorrow or 
remorse : — 
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~“Thus my heart was grieved, and I was 
pricked in my reins.” Ps, Ixxili. 21. 
“Now when they heard this they were 
pricked in their heart.” Acts ii. 37. 
“ Pricked on by public wrongs, sustained in 
France.” 
“Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom 
lodge, 


To grick and sting her.” Shaks. 


PROFIT, in one passage, means to 
make progress, be a proficient. “ Profit- 
ing” has a corresponding meaning. 

“T profited in the Jews’ religion.” 
i. 14. 

“That thy profiting may appear to all.” 
i Tim. iv. 15. 

“Exceedingly well read, and frofited 
In strange concealments.” 

“Every man frojiteth in that he most in- 
tendeth.” Bacon, 

PROPER is used but four times, and 
means, in one instance, handsome, in 
the others, Drivate, one’s own. 


Gal. 


“Because they saw he was a proger child.” 
Heb. xi. 23. 
-“T have of mine own groper good [private 
property).” 1 Chron, xxix. 3. 
(1.) “He is a very proper man. 
(Reply). He hath, indeed, a good outward 


happiness.” Shaks. 
(2.) ‘‘ Here at my house and at my proper 
cost.” Shaks. 


“ Avoiding . . . all retiredness of mind for 
proper advantage.” Jno, Robinson, 1620. 

PROPHESY is literally to speak for an- 
other. Among the most ancient Greeks, 
prophets were zzterpreters of the gods, 
In the New ‘Testament, prophesy- 
ing is expounding the will of God, 
whether in the way of foretelling or not. 
Modern usage has narrowed the word 
to predicting. 

“He that prophesieth edifieth the church,” 
1 Cor. xiv. 4. .See Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 

“Tn which year the queen sequestered 
Grindal.... for refusing to act in the 
suppression of the prophesyings.” Eden, 


PROVIDENCE has been ennobled by 
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modern usage to express the foresight 
(as it literally means) and care of God. 
Formerly it was also applied to man, as 
the adjective imfrovident is now. It is 
found but once in the Bible: — 

“ Very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence.” Acts xxiv. 2. 

“ Providence for war is the best preven- 
tion of it.” Bacon. 

“Others by providence, care, and the use 
of good means, might in great measure be 
prevented.” Gov. Bradford. 

PROVOKE did not originally have 
anything of vexation adhering to it. It 
meant, according to its etymology, to’ 
call forth, incite. 

“Your zeal hath provoked very many.” 2 
Corrixr2: 

“Thy tale provokes that question.” 

“But ’twas thy beauty that provoked me.” 

Shaks, 
“Pity provoked many to die.” Bacon, 

“There are divers motives provoking you 
above others to great care and conscience 
this way.” Jno. Robinson. 

“ad manifested their forwardness to 
provoke to, and adventure in this voyage.” 
Goy. Bradford. 

PURCHASE, in one passage, means 
not to buy, which would have a bad sug- 
gestion in regard to ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, but to obtain : — 

“They that have used the office of a dea- 
con well purchase to themselves a good de- 
gree.” 1 Tim. iii. 13. 

“Oh, let us hear him, for his silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion.” 
Shaks. 

“There is no man that doth a wrong for the 
wrong’s sake; but thereby to purchase him- 
self profit, or pleasure, or honor, or the 
like.” Bacon. 


PURGE, as the form of the word shows, 
means, literally, to make Pure or clean, 
and would be applicable to cleaning a 
vine of its dead or useless twigs. Mod- 
ern usage has narrowed its meaning. 

“He will thoroughly surge his floor,” 
Matt. iii. 12, 
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“Every branch that beareth fruit he purg- 
eth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
Jno. xv. 2. 

“Till fire purge all things new.” 
Milton. 


Quick never has the meaning of 
hasty, but always means living. In the 
modern sense, he does things guzckly 
who has life, — is live-ly. 

“And they go down gwéck into the pit.” 
Num. xvi. 30. 

“Who shall judge the gwck and dead.” 
2 Tim, iv. I. 

“Hath guéckened us together with Christ.” 
Eph. ii. 5. 

“ Hold off the earth awhile 
Till I have caught her once more in mine 
arms ;— 
Now pile your dust upon the gzzck and 
dead.” Shaks, 
“Nat fully guyMpne fully deed they were.” 
Chaucer. 
“Man is no star, but a guwzck coal 
Of mortal fire.” 
Herbert, b. 1593. _ 


‘RANGES in three instances means 
ranks : — 

“Have her forth without the ranges.” 
2 Kings xi. 15; Lev. v. 8; 2 Chron. xxiii. 14. 
“That great face of war whose several ranges 

Frighted each other.” Shaks. 

REAR is not now so commorly used 
for raise as formerly. 


“And thou shalt rear up the tabernacle.” 
Ex. xxvi. 30. 


“Jn three days I will vazseit up. . . . Wilt. 


thou vear it up in three days?” 
19, 20. 


Jno. ii. 


“ And reared aloft the bloody battle-ax.” 
Shaks, 

REASONABLE is found only once in 
the Bible, and probably means endowed 
with reason, or that in which the ra- 
tional powers are included. A veason- 
able person, in the old sense of the 
term, might be very wureasonable. 

“That ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.” Rom, xii. 1. 


“Tf he have wit enough to keep himself 
warm, let him bear it for a difference be- 
tween himself and his horse ; for it is all the 


wealth he hath left to be known a reasonable 


creature.” Shaks. 

“A true body and reasonable soul.” As- 
sembly’s Catechism. 

RECEIPT means, not the acf or ev- 
dence, but the place of receiving : — 

“He saw a man named Matthew sitting at 
the recezpt of custom.” Matt. ix. 9. 

“ Fountaines I intend to be of two na- 
tures ; the one that sprinckleth or spouteth 
water; the other a fair veceif¢t of water.” 
Bacon. 


RELIGION — which, with piety, has in 
our day usurped much of the meaning 
of that older and grander word, god/:- 
mess —anciently had a narrower sense, 
and referred to religion as a system of 
outward ordinances, or of mere wor- 


ship, —to what we now call “religious. 


services.”” Compare the second passage 
below with Ps. li. 17, —“ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit.” 


“ After the most straitest sect of our ve/7- 
gion I lived a Pharisee.” Acts xxvi. 5. 

“Pure velzgzan and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world,” 
Jassin27. 

“Tn some reclusive and religous life.” 

Shaks. 

“Called of God unto religion.” T, 

More. 


REMEMBRANCE is used for memento, 
or memorial. See MEMORIAL. 

“Your vemembrances are like unto ashes.” 
Job xiii. 12. 

“Behind the doors also and the posts 
hast thou set up thy remembrance.” Isa. 
lvii. 8. 

“Keep this remembrance [ring] for thy 
Julia’s sake.” 

“This was her first remembrance from 
the Moor.” Shaks. 

REPORT often means 
honor ; — 


reputation, 
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“By it the elders obtained a good +e- 

fort.” Heb. xi. 2. 
“ Signior Benedick 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valor, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy.” 
Shaks. 

REPROBATE formerly referred to ma- 
terial things as well as moral charac- 
ter: — 

“ Reprobate silver shall men call them.” 
Jer. vi. 30. 

“Then please alike the pewter and the 
plate, 
The chosen rubie and the reprobate.” 
: Herrick, b. 1591. 

REPROVE, in at least one passage, 
seems to mean to Prove against one : — 

“ What doth your arguing vefrove?” Job 
Wah asp 

“ Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual.” 
Shaks. 

REQUIRE appears to have been ori- 
ginally no stronger than request, with 
which word it is etymologically identical. 
This meaning is very clear in the follow- 
ing: — 

“For I was ashamed to veguzre of the 
king a band of soldiers and horsemen to 
help us.” Ezra viii. 22. 

“Most gracious sir, 
In humblest manner I rvegzzre your highness, 


That it shall please you to declare,” etc. 
Shaks. 
“Therefore whan I was instantly [urgent- 
ly] veguyred, though I coulde not do so well 
as I wolde, I thought it my dewty to do my 
best, and that with a good wyll.” Cover- 
dale. 


REVERENCE is a weaker word in the 
Bible than in modern usage. Other- 
wise we should hardly find the phrase, 
“with reverence avd godly fear,” or, per- 
haps, “‘the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.” A very clear case is the 
following : — 

“And all the king’s servants, that were 
in the-king’s gate, turned, and veverenced 
Haman.” Esth. ili. 2. 
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“ And none so poor to do him reverence.” 
Shaks. 

REVEREND, on the other hand, has a 
much fuller meaning than in modern 
usage, where it has been wofully re- 
duced by the wear and tear of a minis- 
terial title. I would much like to know 
when“ Reverend ” was first prefixed to 
the name of a minister of the gospel. 
The word is found but once in the Scrip- 
tures, and means awe-inspiring. 

“Holy and reverend is his name.” Ps. 
(eh, @), 

“Tt is a reverend thing to see an ancient 
castle or building not in decay.” Bacon. 

REWARD, in the Bible, often refers to 
punishment as well as to reward in the 
modern sense : — 

“JT will render vengeance to my enemies 
and reward them that hate Thee Deut. 
XXxil. 41. 

“The Lord reward him according to his 
works,” 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

“His greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven’s shaft; but sin had his 


reward,” Shaks. 
RrioT means not turbulence, but de- 
bauchery : — 


“ Not accused of 7zof, or unruly.” Tit. 1. 6. 

“Wasted his substance with rzofows liv- 
ing.” Luke xv. 13. 

“ Besides these other bars, he lays before me 

My vio¢s past, my wild societies.” Shaks. 

ROAD, singularly enough, is used but 
once in the Bible, and then in the sense 
of in-road, or raid. Where we should 
often use voad, our Bible has way. 

“ And Achish said, Whither have ye made 
a road to-day?” 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 

“ Against the Scot, who will make vcad 
upon us.” Shaks. 

“The king of Scotland... 
enterprise into a rode, and wasted Northum- 
berland with fire and sword.” Bacon. 

Room misleads or confuses the inex- 
perienced reader of the Bible with the 
idea that it designates an apartment. 
It more often means simply place, as it 
does in several modern phrases. 


. turned his 
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“Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 
Ps. xxxi. 8. ; 

“When he marked how they chose out 
the chief rooms [places at table].” Luke 
xiv. 7. ‘ 

“ He that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned.” 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

“Go afore, gentlemenne and yomen, kepe 
youre voumes.” T. More. 

“That he may continue in his room, and 
be schoolmaster still.” Cranmer. 


SAFEGUARD, found only once, means 
safety, safe keeping : — 

“ But with me thou shalt be in safeguard.” 
I Sam. xxil. 23. 

“For it was not fytting that the safegarde 
of Peter shoulde be the occasion, that the 
innocentes shoulde suffer the paynes of 
deathe.” Udal. 

SAVoR, used only twice as a verb, — 
and both times in reporting the same 
conversation, —means to give one’s 
mind toa thing. This meaning comes 
from the idea of getting the taste or 
smell, — the savor. 

“Thou savorest not the things that be of 
God.” Matt. xvi. 23; Mark viii. 33. 

“When I was a child I savoured as a 
child.” Latimer. 

“Hem that so saveren erthely things.”: 

Chaucer. 

Scrip means a small bag; according 
to Prof. Stowe, a haversack. 

“« And chose him five smooth stones out of 
the brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag 
which he had, even in a serzp.” 1 Sam. 
Xvil. 40. 

“Nor scrip for your journey.” Matt. x. 10. 
“ With staffe in hand, and sev7s on shoulder 

cast, 

His chiefe defence agaynst the winter’s 


blast.” 
Sackville, d. 1608, 


SECURE, as an adjective, always means, 
following its derivation, free from care 
or apprehension. The secz7e, in the 
old sense, were not always sa/e, but they 
thought they were. 


“And Gideon went up... . and smote 
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the host: for the host was secure.” 
viii. 2. 

“Devise not evil against thy neighbor, 
seeing he dwelleth securely by thee.” Prov. 
iii. 29. 


Jud. ’ 


“Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leprous distillment.” 

“We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but seczrely perish.” 

Shaks. 

“ But we be secure and uncareful as though 
false prophets could meddle with us.” Lati- 
mer. ; 

SCRIPTURES means simply writings in 
the following : — 

“But all this was done that the scriptures 
of the prophets might be fulfilled.” Matt. 
XXvi. 56. 

“Then the Lord of Manny read the scrzp- 
ture on the tomb, the which was in Latin.” 
Lord Berners, d. 1532. 

SEASON, in the Bible, is not generally 
carefully distinguished from the word 
“ime. . 

“They continued a season in ward.” Gen. 
x14: 

“Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun 
for a season.” Acts xiii, II. 

“He himself stayed in Asia for a season.” 
Acts xix. 22. 

“A holy man which had been a long season 
in the wilderness.” Latimer. 

SENTENCE plainly means a settled 
opinion, judgment, in the following : — 

“ Wherefore my sez¢ence is that we troubie 
not them,” etc. Acts xv. 19. 

“My sentence is for open war.” Milton, 

“Sentence of men grounded upon such 
manifest and clear proof.” Hooker. 

SET ON means to attack ; — 


“No man shall se¢ oz thee to hurt thee.” 
Acts xviii. 10. 

“To inuade and newly to se¢ on theyr en- 
emies.” Hall. 

SEVERAL, in several instances, means 
separate : — 

“We was a leper unto the day of his 
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death, and dwelt in a several house.” 2 
Kings xv. 5. , 
“ He shall have’every day 

A several greeting.” Shaks. 

“These properties . . . . are indeed hab- 
its and faculties, several/, and to be distin- 
guished.” Bacon. 

SHADOW, for shade, strikes one pecu- 
liarly in the following : — 

“And there shall be a tabernacle for a 
shadow in the day-time from the heat.” Isa. 
iv. 6. 

“Tl go and find a shadow, and sigh till 


he come.” Shaks. 
“Age and sicknesse, which require the 
shadow.” Bacon. 


SINCERE has, in one passage, its ma- 
terial, instead of moral meaning, and is 
equivalent to pure, unadulterated : — 

“As new-born babes, desire the s7zcere 
milk of the word.” 1 Pet. ii. 2. 

“But the good, szzcere, and true nard is 
known by the lightness, red colour,” etc. 
Holland. 


SKILL is used four times as a verb, 
meaning to understand. As a noun it 
formerly had a much wider meaning 
than now, including the higher spheres 
of knowledge as well as dexterity in art. 


“There is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the, Sidoni- 
ans.” 1 Kings v. 6. 

“O Daniel, I [Gabriel] am now come forth 
to give thee s#z// and understanding.” Dan. 
1x22. 

“He can not sk// to keep a stock going 
upon that trade.” Milton. 

“T can not skz// of thee thy ways.” 
Herbert. 

“Without beans they canot sfz/7 how to 
dresse any thing for their daily food.” Hil- 
lard, 

“Learned in one sfz//, and in another 
kind of learning unlearned.” Hooker. 

SomE is once used for the singular, 
“some one : — 

“Yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die.”” Rom. v. 7. 

“For it is ever working upon some or 
other.” Bacon, 
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SOMETIMES, found only in the New 
Testament, never means occasionally, 
but formerly, at some past time. 

“Ye who sometimes were afar off are now 
made nigh by the blood of Christ.” Eph. 
ii, 13. 

“Which sometime were disobedient.” 1 
Pet. iii. 20. 

“Then I perceive that will be verified 
Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy.” 
Shaks. 

“To bringe them [the Indians] out of-yt 
woefull state and condicion they now are in; 
in wh case our predecessors in this our land 
sometymes were.” Cradock, 1628. 

SORE, aS an adjective, means se- 
vere: — 

“The spirit cried and rent him sore,” 
Mark ix. 26, 

“T hear the king, my father, is sore sick.” 

Shaks. 

SoTtisH, found only once, has no 
reference to drunkenness. An _ old 
meaning of sot is a foolish person. 

“ They are so¢tish children, and they have 
none understanding.” Jer. iv. 22. 

“In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down 
And reverence some deified babboon.” 
Oldham. 

“To prosecute and maintain whatever 
their softish leaders shall propose.” Burton, 
d. 1639. 

SPEED often conveyed the idea of 
success as well as despatch. 

“Have they not sted? have they not di- 
vided the prey?” Judges v. 30. 

“Send me good sfeed this day.” 
xxiv. 12. 

“ He that’s once denied will hardly speed.” 

“ Heaven so sfeed me in my time to come.” 

Shaks, 

“They had no intelligence how the right 
wing had sped.” North. 

SPITE now refers rather to petty ex- 
hibitions of ill-temper. Formerly it was 
a more serious word, and could express 
the most grievous insults and persecu- 
tions. 

“ Thou beholdest mischief and s7/e to re- 
quite it with thy hand.” Ps. x. 14. 


Gen. 
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“ And the remnant took his servants and 
entreated them sfitefi/ly and slew them.” 
Matt. xxii. 6. 

“ This is the deadly sfzte that angers me.” 

Shaks. 

“© Lord! I have more enemies now 
than there be hairs on my head... . With 
all the sfzte they can imagine, they fall upon 
me, who am thy poor creature.” Anne As- 
kew, 1546. 


SPRING means dawn in the follow- 
ing:— 

“ And it came to pass, about the sprig of 
the day, that Samuel called Saul.” 1 Sam. 
ix. 26. 

“As flaws’congealed in the sfring of 
day.” Shaks. 

“ Whan that the day bigan to sprynge, 

Up roos oure ost.” Chaucer. 


STILL, as an adverb, now means up 
to a definite time. Anciently it also 
meant constantly, without regard to any 
point of time to which it reached; as in 
the following : — 

“They will be s¢#7 praising thee.” 
1xxxiv. 4. 

“We [shepherds] are s¢/7 handling our 
ewes.” 

“ And by std practiee learn to know thy 
meaning.” 

“ Stl/ use of grief makes wild grief tame.” 

; Shaks. 


STOUT, which is now a very innocent 
and sometimes complimentary word, 
used to mean often stubborn and arro- 
gant 


Ps, 


“Your words have been s¢out against me, 
saith the Lord.” Mal. iii. 13. 

“That say in the pride and stoutness of 
heart.” Isa. ix. 9. 


“ As stout and proud as he were Lord of 
all.” Shaks. 

“Commonly it is seen that they that be 
rich are lofty and séoz#.” Latimer. 

“ He that will be a Christian man, that .in- 
tendeth to come to heaven, must be a saucy 
fellow ; he must be well powdered with the 
sauce of affliction and tribulation ; not with 
proudness and stoutness,” Latimer, 
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STRAIT meant originally tight-drawn, 
strict; hence narrow, as seen in our 
geographical“ straits.” 

“ After the most s¢raifest sect of our reli- 
gion I lived a Pharisee.” Acts xxvi. 5. 

“Did we not straitly command you?” 
Acts v. 28. 

“The place where we dwell with thee is 
too strait for us.” 2 Kings vi. I. 

“ Strait is the gate.” Matt. vil. 14. 

“The backs of Britons seen all flying 
Through a s¢raz¢ Jane. 
.... The strait pass was damm/’d 
With dead men hurt behind, and cowards 
living 
To die with lengthened shame.” Shaks. 

“They shall give a s¢vait account for all 
that perisheth through their negligence.” 
Latimer. 

“So replenished with their posterity that 
places are too strazt for them.” New Eng- 
land’s Memorial. 


STRANGE, though used more than 
sixty times, has the meaning of wonder- 
ful only six times: Isa. xxviii. 21; Luke 
Vieg2Oly “ACIS XVile 20 sol Pet alivartmeloe 
Its usual meaning is forezgz, which lat- 
ter word is not found in the Bible. But 
to the Jew a foreigner was a heathen, 
and foreign gods were false gods. Per- 
haps a harlot was called a ‘‘strange wo- 
man” from the dissolute character of 
the women belonging to the heathen 
tribes. According to Gesenius, however, 


the term indicated that she belonged 


to another ; i. e.,a man other than the 
one with whom she lived. In all the ex- 
amples below, strange means foreign. 


“But king Solomon loved many strange 
[outlandish, Neh. xiii. 26] women.” 1 Ki. 
xi. I. 

“T have digged and drunk strange waters.” 
2 Kings xix. 24. 

“ Like as ye have forsaken me and served 
strange gods in your land, so shall ye serve 
strangers ina land that is xotf yours.” Jer. 
v. 19. 

“T persecuted them even unto strange 
cities.” Acts xxvi. II. 


“I do not contemn the knowledge of 
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strange and divers tongues.” Roger Ascham, 
d. 1568. 

“He lodged him in his courte, and de- 
fraied his ordinarie diet, where neuer strange 
captaine was lodged before.” North. 

STRICKEN, in the phrase “stricken in 
years or age,” means advanced ; per- 
haps from the notion of being worn 
down, time-battered. 

“They both were now well stricken in 
years.” Luke i. 7. 

“ His noble queen 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous.” 
Shaks. 
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StuFF has lost character somewhat, 
in the lapse of time. In the Bible it 
means furniture, baggage, and the 
like : — 

“And there went up after David about 
four hundred men; and two hundred abode 
by the stuf” 1 Sam, xxv. 13. 

“We which shall be upon the house- 
top, and his s¢wffin the house.” Luke xvii. 
Bie 

“Fetch our stuff from thence : 


I long that we were safe and sound aboard.” 
Shaks. 


A SUMMER PICTURE. 


BY EDEN SHIRLEY. 


In the waning light 
i Of a summer night, 
While the whispering leaves of the maple-trees 
Were tenderly wooing the cool western breeze, 
Above and around 
Rose the tremulous sound 
C Of numberless voices, murmuring low, 
United in singing, with musical flow 
And. mystical diction, 
Eve’s sweet benediction. 
Like the far-off chiming of distant bells, 
Fell the cadence holy, the lengthening swells ; 
While the gorgeous robes of the dying day 
By the weeping night were folded away. 
Entranced by the power 
Of the magical hour, 
I roamed far away, in a beautiful dream, 
To a dim of forest, where a mountain stream, 
With_a silvery voice and a sparkling eye, 
With its dancing feet, went caroling by 
To the meadows green, far, far below, 
Where the daisies wild and the buttercups grow, 
And the echoing shout of its laughter wild 
Through the green aisles rang like the voice of a child. 


Ah, fearless and free as a bird can be, 

Or the snowy sail, or the foaming sea, 

Were the springing bound and the merry song 
Of the mountain stream, as it leaped along ! 
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What thrilling memories clustered o’er 

Each tangled, dripping, and mossy shore! 
The tinkling fall of each jeweled wave, 

The reflected image its bosom gave, 

Each waving shrub and stately sedge, 

That gracefully leaned o’er its grassy edge, “ 
Each shrinking flower, that modestly drooped 
While the streamlet bathed its snowy foot! 


Bright mountain stream, I am dreaming now 

Of faces as gladsome and gay as thou ; 

Of eyes that flashed in the morning light 

Like the diamond gems on the brow of night; 
Of eyes like violets dripping with dew, — 
Earnest and trusting, tender and true, — 

Whose dainty beauty was bashfully hid 

From the worshiping gaze, ’neath their fringéd lid, — 
Of voices so sweet, ‘so thrilling, their tone, 

Once heard, in the heart reigned for ever alone ; 
E’en the warbling bird, the breeze, the rill, 

By their melody charmed, were hushed and still. 


Oh, the white hands that beckon, the forms that gleam 

In their wondrous light o’er thy bosom, fair stream! 
Hovering, hovering nearer they come, 

Beckoning still to their beautiful home. 

Would I might ever thus blissfully dream 

Of the hearts that once loved thee, bright mountain stream! 
But the heart must awake from memory’s dreams, 

’Mong green forest aisles, or bright, haunted streams. 


* The summer glides by, and her emerald sheen, 


Through empurpling mists, e’en now may be seen, 
While autumn, with pencil of ruby and gold, 
Is writing the sad, sweet story of old, 
In letters of light, on valley and hight. 
Yet the fast-fading year 
Bringeth never a fear 
To the good,—the only true-hearted, — 
Who, with Faith’s clear eye, 
Through thé sapphire sky 
View the land of the mever-parted / 


HOUSEHOLD “CONSECRATION. 


BY MRS. THOMAS HASTINGS, N. Y. 


THE following letter is from the pen 
of the estimable and venerable lady fa- 
miliarly known in New York as the 
“mother of Maternal Associations.” 
It was written to the Secretary of the 
Union Maternal Association of Boston, 
in answer to a request for information 
respecting the work of these associa- 
tions in New York: — 


“Your request is a gratifying one, as 
it promotes unity of purpose in our 
work, and should draw us more closely 
around the mercy-seat in our monthly 
concert for prayer. 

“In reviewing the past year, there 
seems to be nothing to record in this 
branch of the Maternal Association that 
would attract the mind of a mother who 
is not deeply imbued with the spirit of 
her work. Yet we would make mention 
of the loving-kindness of our covenant- 
keeping God, as we call to mind the 
tokens of his presence in our midst. 
In secret communings we cherish an- 
swers to prayer which we deem it im- 
proper to give publicity to. 

“We do not number as many recent 
conversions as we earnestly desire. In 
many families the children are found in 
the fold. The Good Shepherd has led 
them into the green pastures, and our 
earnest cry is, that they should con- 
tinue to live in and for Christ. Is there 
not danger of indulging the feeling that 
the object is accomplished when their 
names are enrolled for Christ ? whereas 
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the training has now assumed a special 
type. Their footsteps are to be gently 
guided heavenward, not by prohibition 
so much as by shedding light and love 
on their pathway. They are babes zx 
Christ, and the most delicate culture is 
required to guide their faltering foot- 
steps. We are to study to make them 
familiar with Jesus as a present friend, 
to whom they can unbosom all their 
cares and fears, that their conscience 
may thus be educated for their life-work. 

“Tn our meetings, of late, we have 
had the subject of household consecration 
before us, and an awakened interest has; 
been manifested. May this subjeet re- 
ceive more careful and prayerful atten- 
tion! While the father is immersed in 
business that draws him away from his 
family during the day, the mother-is the 
moving and forming spirit of the home 
circle. The reminiscences of the past, 
in the history of Maternal Associations in 
our land, bear the impress of the Divine 
sanction. The sons and daughters are 
scattered around our: globe, telling the 
story of the Saviour’s love, and leading 
sinners to Jesus; others are in their 
quiet homes, like Martha and Mary, 
waiting daily to welcome their divine 
Master into the loving circle. The 
sainted spirits of many mothers. who 
have gained the victory through Christ 
pass. before my mind as I write, and 
shed over this whole scene a radiance 
that is blended with the heavenly. Will 
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Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Whittlesey, Mrs. 
Wickham, and many others, who stood 
forth in their womanly dignity as the 
originators of these maternal bands, ever 
be effaced from memory’s tablet ? Their 
sons and daughters rise up to call them 
blessed, and to perpetuate the work 
they began so quietly, yet firmly, for 
Christ. 

“ Allow me, in closing, to bespeak a 
more delicate and refined Christian in- 
fluence over our daughters, who are, in 
a measure, shaping the destinies of our 
country. While an army of volunteers 
is rising up.all over this goodly land, in 
the formation of Christian Associations, 
are there the earnest appliances put 
forth by our young ladies to sustain, by 
their influence and efforts, these noble 
brothers and friends in their work? I 
know there are precious exceptions to 
this inquiry. Is there not the lack of a 
refined taste in dress, etc., anda healthy, 
happy manner when with the other sex ? 
Are they inclined to the beautiful adorn- 
ing which the Christian graces give to 
womanly influence? I appeal to the lov- 
ing hearts of mothers, in these desul- 
tory hints, to make this subject a mat- 
ter for serious consideration. 

“ That we may all be found waiting at 
wisdom’s gate, is the prayer of your 
aged friend.” 


The wife of an eminent merchant 
and philanthropist in New York writes 
as follows : — 


* Soon after the hopeful conversion of 
our youngest son, who was then twelve 
years of age, he was very desirous to 
collect several boys together to hold a 
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prayer-meeting. I was very happy to 
hear his request, but feared that some 
he mentioned might incline to lightness 
of behavior if there were only boys to 
conduct the meeting. I told him I would 
like to have it commenced, and if any- 
thing of that kind should occur, it would 
be best to request them to withdraw, or 
close the meeting. It began with five 
boys (only two of them hopefully Chris- 
tians), and continued to increase in num- 
bers and interest, until from ten to four- 
teen attended for some time before the 
close of the season. Several of them 
indulged a hope that winter. Our pas- 
tor, my husband, and myself occasion- 
ally went in to say a few words of en- 
couragement, and pray with them. They 
were from ten to fifteen years of age. I 
watched carefully, and there seemed 
a continual seriousness and attention 
which was very hopeful. At each meet- 
ing one was appointed to conduct the 
next, and a small voluntary collection 
was made, which, at the close of the 
season, was given to a charitable object. 

“Jn the summer following, there were 
several similar meetings held at our 
country-house, attended by those who 
lived near. i 

“When we returned to the city, the 
boys’ meetings were resumed, and con- 
tinued all that winter with much inter- 
est. I think five of those who attended 


° 
are now members of our church, and five , 


others are members of other churches. 
So far as I can learn, they all honor 
their profession. We bless God for this 
result. And may we not hope that the 
experience of these young disciples has 
prepared them to work efficiently for 
Christ in future ?” 
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BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


SHALL I tell you what it said to Dame 
Margery, as she sat in her humble 
home, knitting coarse socks for the 
market? 

Perhaps you have heard of St. Chrys- 
ostom, or “Golden Mouth,” so called 
for his wondrous eloquence. 

There are human tongues that speak 
good things to men, and there are 
tongues whose life. and speech depend 
upon the ears that hear them. 

My silver tongue would have been but 
a dead, dumb thing to some people ; but 
oh, the joy and blessing that it brought 
to the good old dame, who had but God 
and it as her dearest friends in all the 
world ! 

Margery’s dwelling-place was a small 
attic room in the big city. One dormer 
window lighted it. Through this the 
golden sun came streaming by day, and 
cast its wealth upon the bare floor and 
the naked walls, and wrapped the old 
dame about with such glistening robes 
that you would have thought her a prin- 
cess. And through this, by night, the 
stars peeped in to see the dim candle 
that flickered on the little stand, and to 
give cheer to the old eyes, as they looked 
up into the brilliant heavens. 

At this window the good dame had 
her perch, —a high stool that enabled 
her to look abroad upon three sides, at 
least, of the city. 

Oh, it was pleasant up there in the 
attic room, though some would have 
called it a barren place enough ! 


After all, a gay mansion and rich attire 
do’ not bring the truest joy. Dame 
Margery, with her soul full of God’s 
glory, as she sat in her scanty apart- 
ment, was wealthier by far than the 
great banker who rolled past in his car- 
riage to the glittering palace that he 
called “home,” yet without one ray of 
heavenly light in his spirit. 

Silver tongue was just over against 
the dormer window, but a block or two 
away. It was in the mouth of a mod- 
erate-sized bell, that swung in a church 
spire. The church was of red sand- 
stone, and from one corner of the roof 
went up a square tower, finished at the 
top with a tall cone surmounted by a 
gilt cross, that marked the house as 
God’s house. 

Dame Margery loved dearly the silver 
tongue, that was like a chosen friend, 
and helped her on toward a better good 
than earth could give. 

In the early dawn she heard its voice : 
“Up, up, good old dame! The great 
fire is already kindled in the eastern 
horizon. The flames gleam higher and 
higher, and with their rosy hue tinge the 
whole heavens. The house-maids are 
stirring; gray smoke curls from the 
chimneys ; ; there is a sound of wheels 
in the city streets. Up, before the con- 
fusion comes, and have your sweet com- 
munion with Him who has watched over 
you through the dark night. Thank 
him that you still have power to shake 


off dull sleep, and to rise from your bed. 
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Give him praise for the sparkling wa- 
ter with which you refresh your wearied 
limbs ; and, as you don your neat gar- 
ments, and remember how you shall, by 
his grace, be clothed upon with immor- 
tality, let your heart, and every member 
that you have, glorify him.” ; 

Margery always obeyed the silvery 
voice. She flung off the bed-clothes 
and stepped out upon the floor, blessing 
God for the renewed strength in her old 
legs. She threw open the window, and 
watched the great blaze in the east, and 
the gray curls from the chimneys. She 
laughed gleefully as she dipped her 
withered hands into the pure water and 
dashed it over her wrinkled face. ‘“ Ah, 
how good it is!” she said. She dressed 
herself carefully in her worn brown print, 
and pinned the clean plaid kerchief over 
her bosom, and smoothed her white hair 
under her muslin cap, and then knelt 
down beside the bed and said ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven,” with a child- 
like confidence that God was bending 
down to listen graciously, and that he 
would love to grant her petitions. 

She took the Bible from the little shelf 
where it was always so sacredly kept. 
She pressed it reverently to her heart 
and to her lips, and opened its leaves 
with the joy of one who seeks and finds 
great riches. 

Margery always had heaped-up treas- 
ure in her soul after a search in the 
well-worn Bible, and the glitter came up 
into her eyes and made them sparkle 
like the eyes of a young girl. People 
wondered at their brilliancy ; they did 
not know that the light came from above. 

By this time the silver tongue called 
again. ‘Time to refresh the poor old 
body now, Dame Margery. First the 
kingdom of heaven and the bread of ev- 
erlasting life, then the meat that perish- 
eth, but which is ordained of God to 
renew the wasted tissues. Thank God 
he has made it pleasant, and not a task, 
to eat and drink.” 


Margery’s palate responded amen to 
silver tongue, for it craved breakfast. 
She drew out the little round table that 
was against the wall, and spread upon 
it a snowy cloth. A few coals burnt red 
upon the hearth, and» the small black 
tea-kettle hummed merrily over them. 

Dame Margery went to the tin caddy 
that was in the corner cupboard, and got 
a pinch of tea for the earthen pot. 
What treasures were in that cupboard! 
She touched carefully the old blue china 
plate that used to belong to her great- 
grandmother ; her food seemed to taste 
better from off that platter. A cup and 
saucer, a knife and fork, a blue sugar- 
bowl, and a tiny white cream-pitcher, 
and the table was set. The old woman 
cut a slice from a wheaten loaf and toast- 
ed it over the fire. She filled the earth- 
en pot with boiling water, and sat down 
to take her frugal meal. She clasped 
her hands over her plate, and said, “ How 
good thou art to me, O my Father! 
What a bountiful table thou hast pre- 
pared forme! I thank thee with all my 
heart! Grant that my food may make 
me stronger for thy service, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ my Lord.” The minute 
after, she seemed to want to ask God 
something more, which she had forgot- 
ten, and, like a dear little one who re- 
turns to an earthly parent to finish a 
broken request, she folded her hands 
again, and said, “ And wilt thou look up- 
on the poor to-day, and give them such 
rich blessings as thou hast given me !’ 

Is it not worth while to have such a 
heart as Dame Margery’s, that could 
turn a dry crust and a cup of tea into a 
great feast? Ah, that is riches indeed, 
such as we may all well covet ! 

How the good old dame relished her 
meal! Her appetite had never been 
stimulated by harmful luxuries, and now 
it was healthful and hearty. In old age 
it is something to be truly thankful for, 
that our youth has not been pampered 
and over-indulged. 


SILVER 


The silver tongue sounded in Mar- 
gery’s ears as she finished her breakfast. 
It spoke to her of the long, long ago. 
“It is early in the morning,” it said. 
“You had your morning in the years 
that are past, good Margery. Remem- 
ber how your mother took you to the 
foot of a hill one day, and said, ‘ Little 
one, look up; it seems very far to the 
top, does it not? Your tiny feet must 
take many a wearisome step before you 
reach that high point where the strong 
fir-tree stands.. There is a well-worn 
path that will lead you safely if you fol- 
low it; but if you go astray, I can not 
tell how much of suffering you may en- 
dure, and where you will find yourself 
when the summit is reached. I hope 
you will stand by the strong fir-tree, and 
look back over the straight path, and 
think of all the way, from your child- 
hood up, with a peaceful feeling in your 
heart.’”’ 

Margery did remember the early time, 
and she sat thinking of the dear mother, 
and of the cottage by the hill-side, and 
of the robin redbreast that used to sing 
in the old apple-tree, and of little Tilly 
Hanks, who was her playmate, and 
went with her to say lessons in the old 
school-house, but who passed away from 
her sight before they had got very far up 
life’s hill. 

Margery recollected, above all, one day 
when she had disobeyed her dear mother. 
It was a sorrowful time even to recall it; 
and oh, how sorrowful it had been in the 
long, long ago! She could well under- 
stand what was meant by the straight 
path, and what by going astray, and 
how sweet it must be to look back peace- 
fully, if one could walk right onward 
without any deviation from the narrow 
way. 

How long she would have sat dream- 
ing if the silver tongue had not spoken 
again, I can not tell; but it aroused her 
to action. “No time for idling here,” 
it said. ‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand find- 
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eth to do, do it with thy might ; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor wisdom, nor 
knowledge, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.’” 

So Dame Margery cleared off the ta- 
ble, and washed the old blue plate that 
had-looked upon the face of her great- 
grandmother. She polished her knife 
and fork, and put all the breakfast things 
away in the corner cupboard, and swept 
the room, and sat down upon her high 
perch beside the dormer window with 
her sock in her hand. It was such a 
mechanical operation with her to knit 
that while her fingers made the needles 
fly, her eyes and her mind could wander 
wherever she willed. 

“TI have swept and garnished my 
room,” she said. “It is clean and 
wholesome, and fit fora king to dwell 
in. Please God to clear off all soil and 
dust from my soul and make it meet for 
his abode! To think that he who is 
higher than the highest, he whom the 
heaven of heavens can not contain, 
should be content to dwell in a contrite 
heart!” 

The old dame looked up into the blue 
sky with grateful eyes. Then her vision 
fell upon the church spire, and still down- 
ward to the door. There were carriages 
before it, and people were thronging the 
entrance. They bore a little white cas- 
ket over the threshold. There were 
sweet flowers upon it, and, just behind, 
a long procession followed, those who 
were foremost being in deep black, and 
bowed down as if in heavy grief. 

“It is a sweet baby that has gone 
home to God,” said the silver tongue. 
“Jts tiny feet can not have gone astray ; 
its little soul must be innocent of all 
but the birth-stain, which the blood of 
the Lamb has washed away. O ye 
who have grown up to be men and wo- 
men, and have upon your spirits the sins 
of years, except ye repent and become 
as a little child, ye shall not see the 
kingdom of God.” 
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The crowd below did not seem to hear 
the clear voice that was ringing in the 
air above; but old Dame Margery list- 
ened, with her head bent in sweet hu- 
mility, and I think her soul must have 
been very like the soul of a little child, 
so full of love and trust. 

A white dove flew over the heads of 
the people, up and up to the church 
tower, and perched on the window ledge 
near the bell; and as the good dame 
saw it, she remembered how the blessed 
Spirit had once come to earth in the 
form of a dove ; and she prayed God to 
let the same Holy Ghost enter into her 
heart and nestle for ever there. 

A little while, and the casket was borne 
over the church threshold again, and the 
mourners followed the dear baby to its 
last earthly resting-place. The sunlight 
fell upon the long procession as it moved 
away. The white dove descended from 
the hight and alighted near three beg- 
gar children who sat upon the curb- 
stone eating bread. The little ragged 
things threw crumbs’ to entice the beau- 
tiful bird, and their food tasted sweeter 
as they shared it with another of God’s 
creatures. They felt themselves rich 
and great, as they dispensed to one still 
more dependent than themselves the 
bounty which they had received from 
others. 

Margery did not watch them in vain. 
She learned from them how equally 
God’s love and protection cover us all. 
The view from the dormer window was 
full of instruction for the worthy dame. 
Everything that occurred in the streets 
below suggested some new lesson. The 
business men, hurrying to and fro in 
their eagerness after uncertain riches, 
taught her to be diligent and make haste 
to secure the treasure that is sure and 
eternal. The gayly-dressed women, flit- 
ting hither and thither, bent on worldly 
pleasures, reminded her of the heavenly 
joys which might be hers for the seek- 
ing. The pomp and display, the rags 
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and misery, the beauty and the deformi- 
ty, death in the midst of life, as hearses 
were mingled with gaudy equipages, 
spoke to her forcibly of the vanity of all 
things here below, and_of the wisdom of 
looking forward to the sinless world 
where order, and peace, and glory 
reign. 

The morning wore away, and the full 
blaze of the noonday sent Dame Mar- 
gery back from her warm perch to a 
shady corner of the room. Still the 
needles went round and round the sock, 
and the leg had grown into the heel. 
The old fingers were tired, and as the 
silver tongue called twelve o’clock, the 
work dropped from Margery’s hands, 
and her head hung upon her bosom, and 
she fell asleep. 

She dreamed of the dear home in the 
valley, and of the high hill up which her 
little feet had climbed, and of the fir- 
tree at the top under which she now 
stood. Thoughts come very fast in our 
sleep. 

The bell was on its last stroke as the 
good dame opened her eyes again, and 
caught up her knitting; but in those few 
seconds her mind had gone over much 
ground, and the silver tongue took up 
the dream where she had left it. 

“Tt was long, long ago that you felt 
the shade of the evergreen-tree on the 
hill-top,” it said. “How strong you 
were then, in the prime of your wo- 
manhood, Margery ! — stronger because 
you stayed yourself on God. Without 
him your strength would have been but 
weakness. Remember how your old 
mother talked to you on that day when 
you reached the summit of the hill! 
‘You must look both ways now, Mar- 
gery,’ she said; ‘back to the steps al- 
ready trodden, that you may see wherein 
you have erred from the straight way, 
and down the slope on the other side 
that leads to the setting sun.’ Then she 
bade you kneel under the fir-tree, and 


ask for divine help in your onward way,. 
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that, when the end should be near, you 
might have sweet rest and peace.” 

Oh, Margery recollected all this so 
well! and how, in the strength of this 
answered prayer, she had got up and 
walked on with renewed cheer and cour- 
age. 

It had come to be a habit to seek this 
strength every noonday of her life, and 
the needles were quiet while she knelt 
beside her bed to hold communion with 
heaven. 

A little gentle tap upon the door, and 
the latch lifted; and such a beautiful 
apparition ! ; 

God not only sent to Margery spiritual 
food, but a good savory dinner. He 
saw how the poor old body needed nour- 
ishment a little better than the bread 
crust that she had called a rich break- 
fast. 

The child said, “ Mother thought this 
bit of lamb and peas would taste nice to 
you, and so sent it;” but the old dame 
knewvery well that the mother’s heart had 
been moved byan Almighty hand, whence 
all good things do come, and while she 
returned thanks to the woman, she did 

not forget, above all, to bless the great 
Giver. 

Little Cynthia was Dame Margery’s 
next-door neighbor under the same roof, 
and her parents were hard-working peo- 
ple; but the poor are kind to each oth- 
er, and whenever there was a better meal 
than common in the room adjoining, 
Margery was sure to see the bright face 
at the door. . 

Often Cynthia came in to sit with the 
old dame, and to learn lessons from the 
high perch at the window. ‘ Would you 
like to have me to-day?” she asked, as 
Margery emptied the plate of its con- 
tents, and made it clean for the child to 
carry home. 

“T always like to have you,” said the 
kind woman. ‘Little children are like 
pretty flowers about the house, when 
they are dear good children.” 
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So Cynthia went to get her tiny red 
stocking that she was knitting for the 
little sister in the cradle, and she and 
Dame Margery kept house all the long 
summer afternoon. 

They sat under the shade of the slop- 
ing roof while the sun was hot at the 
window, and the old woman told the 
child the same story that she had list- 
ened to over and over again, about Til- 
ly Hanks, who used to go to school 
with her in the valley at the foot of the 
hill; and about the robin redbreast that 
used to sit among the sweet blossoms 
of the apple-tree, singing his morning 
song. 

Now and then the silver tongue inter- 
rupted them with its gentle tones. 
“ Work away, work away, good Dame 
Margery and dear little Cynthia,” it 
said. “ This is a work-a-day world; the 
rest is for the land beyond the river. 
Work is worship, if it-is God’s work ; 
and that is his work which he appoints 
for us to do, each in his particular sta- 
tion. Just as much God’s work for 
Dame Margery to shape the blue-gray 
sock, knitting into every round thanks- 
givings for the ability to get your hon- 
est living, as is the ministry of the an- 
gels, who are faithful to their allotted du- 
ties. Just as much God’s work, dear 
little Cynthia, to fit"the red stocking to 
the tiny sister’s foot, putting your heart- 
love and gratitude into every stitch, and 
blessing your heavenly Father for the 
sweet baby, and for the power to do 
something for her and for mother, as is 
the service of the bright cherubim and 
seraphim that continually cry before the 
throne, ‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord God Al- 
mighty ; which was, and is, and is to 
comes,” 

It put new life into the withered fin- 
gers, and quickened the little plump 
ones, to hear the sermon from the silver 
tongue ; and when the light grew softer, 
and the shadows lengthened and crept 
toward the evening, Dame Margery and 
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the little girl had made such progress 
that they could lay their work aside and 
look out to watch the glory of the sun- 
set. 

Oh the beautiful golden clouds ming- 
ling with the deep blue! And the warm 
rose tints that came after, and the grad- 
ual melting into the quiet purple, and 
into the still gray twilight ! 


Surely God maketh the clouds his 
chariot, else would there never be in 


them such reflected glory. The old 
dame’s soul was full of joy, and the child 
clapped her hands and laughed aloud 
for glee at the wonderful sight. “We 
don’t need to go to any shows; it is bet- 
ter than the fireworks, Dame Margery,” 
said the little creature. 

Ah, what comparisons we make, we 
finite beings! and what an infinite dis- 
tance there is between earthly and heav- 
enly displays ! 
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While the old woman and the child 
were rejoicing over the sublime vision, 
there came a gradual hush over the 
great city. The laborers had gone home 
to their rest, the stores were closed, the 
lamps were lighted, up and down the; 
streets. The brilliance faded in the 
west, and the twilight came and passed, 
and the stars twinkled out in the sky, 
and the landscape lost its 
vivid green, and grew gray in 
the dimness of night. 

Cynthia could no longer 
see the winding river or the 
trees in the distant view ; and 
Margery’s eyes could pierce 
no farther than to the near 
church tower. Upon this the 
old dame loved to dwell. 
“Hark!” she said, drawing 
the little girl closer to her, as 
the silver tongue spoke again 
in its sweetest, holiest ac- 
cents. 

“ Almost at the foot of the 
other side of the hill, good 
Dame Margery,” it said. 
“How gently God has led 
you all these years, from the 
early morning to the noon- 
tide strength, and onward to 
the setting sun! Not one of 
your feeble baby steps but 
was watched over and upheld 
by his angels ; not one heavy 
_ burden, borne in the heat of 
the noonday, but was made 
light and easy by his lifting hand; and 
now that the day is past and the eve- 
ning cometh, and you are growing weary 
with the length of the way, he points 
you to the brightness of heaven, and the 
rest and sweetness of the eternal world. 
Put your hands upon little Cynthia’s 
head, good Dame Margery, before she 
goes out from your attic room. There 
is a blessing in aged palms that have 
wrought faithfully in the Master’s ser- 
vice. Fa 

“Now good-night, little daughter, just 
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entering upon this changeful life. And 
good-night, old Dame Margery, almost 
at the end of yourlongjourney. Fold up 
the blue-gray sock, and stretch heart 
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and hand upward toward heaven, and 
sleep peacefully through the dark night, 
for the joy of a glorious eternal morning 
is at hand.” 
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FROM “LETTERS FROM EDEN,” BY REV. C. H. WHEELER. 


AS we go on our way through the 
streets, you may get a more vivid idea 
than you ever had before of the mean- 
ing of the verse which our mothers 
taught us, — 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to.” 
The city is full of street dogs whith be- 
long to no one, and enter the houses 
only by stealth for food. Day and night, 
summer and winter, their homes are in 
the streets. But there they have their 
homes. By mutual understanding the 
city is districted off among them, each 
street being assigned to a certain num- 
ber of dogs, by which it is defended 
against all canine intruders. These 
separate districts are so well defined 
that the moment a dog from one street 
enters another, some dog from the in- 


vaded territory, uttering a bark as a sig- 
nal to the rest, rushes at the intruder, 
followed at once by all his companions. 
In their headlong onset they often pass 
their own limits into those of the next 
district, and are promptly met by all its 
barking, biting force. And so much do 
these “dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
that frequently the canine fighters from 
other districts, imitating their human ex- 
emplars in similar circumstances, raise. 
their battle-cry and rush to share in the 
conflict. 

And here they are—at it in this street 
before us, a mingled and almost undis- 
tinguishable mass of barking, shrieking, 
biting dogs, swaying and rolling back 
and forth at our feet, and bidding us be- 
ware of intruding among the angry rows 
of ivory, unless we first issue a decided 
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proclamation of neutrality, and make 
them comprehend it. Thus for centu- 
ries have they and their ancestry done 
battle for their rights, and thus probably 
will their descendants do for centuries 
to come. “But why not kill them?” 
vou ask. Sometimes we do kill a few, 
but to killing them all there are very de- 
cided objections. They are the scaven- 
gers of the city, and without them its 
air would much oftener be polluted by 
the putrid bodies of horses, mules, don- 
keys, and other animals, which the in- 
habitants never trouble themselves to 
bury. 

Strangely enough, the sight of a car- 
cass to be eaten appears to be a signal 
for turning their teeth from devouring 
each other to picking its bones, which, 
by the united labors of all the dogs in 
the neighborhood, are soon thoroughly 
cleaned. 

It is probable that they have some 
mutual arrangement by which the dogs 
of adjacent districts in turn succeed 
those among which the carcass is thrown, 
for of all places for a dog-fight this would 
seem to be the best; but this point I 

have not examined. I am only sure 
that, before the carcass has time to 
putrefy, the hungry dogs unite their 
forces in picking the bones clean, and 
we are glad to have them live to do it, 
and thus do what the people do not, — 
help to keep the city air pure, and its 
streets free from obstructions. They are 
a lean, hungry, ravenous pack, and al- 
ways ready to do their work. Thus, in 
the ninth chapter of Second Kings, we 
read that, in a brief space, they so de- 
voured the body of the wretched Jez- 
ebel, and scattered her bones, that only 
the skull and the feet and the palms of 
her hands were found. And did you 
ever think that when, in the story of the 
rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 22), it 
is said that the rich man “ died and was 
buried,” but nothing is said of the burial 
of Lazarus, it is probable that the street 
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dogs picked and scattered his bones so 
that he had no burial ? 

But enough of dogs. Let us pass on: 
to another place and subject. 

Perhaps you are weary, and would like 
to rest awhile in this coffee-shop, and 
take a cup of real Turkish coffee. You 
have heard, perhaps, of the good old 
lady who showed her love for the minis- 
ter by telling her daughter to “shake up 
the coffee-pot, and give Mr. Phillips a_ 
good cup.” In the same way this coffee- 
seller testifies his regard for us, by tak- 
ing pains to mix the grounds well in the 
tiny cups which he offers. He is not, 
however, like another good lady, who 
insisted that, if her minister’s cup of 
coffee “were all molasses,” it would be 
none too good; for he puts neither mo- 


‘lasses nor sugar in it, unless we request 


him to make it “a /a Franc,” as they 
say for anything done in the European 
style. 

Now let us prepare for the afternoon’s 
work of exploration. It is now the 
busiest hour of the day, and the best 
time to visit the market-place, and see 
the crowds collected there from the sur- 
rounding cities and villages. Some are 
day-laborers, “standing idle because no 
man has hired them.” Others have va- 
rious articles to sell, and are waiting for 
purchasers. These Koords with loads 
of wood, tied up in two large bundles 
and hung over their donkeys’ saddles, 
have brought it two days’ journey from 
the other side of the Euphrates.* They 
will pile it up in the street and wait for 
purchasers. The wood is small scrub- 
oak, and we pay a large price for it, for 
all the mountains and hills near Harpoot 
are destitute of trees, while in the valleys 
and on the plain trees are cultivated for 
timber. 

Here, too, are men who have come 
three days’ journey from Malatia, bring- 
ing donkey-loads of poplar boards, six 


* Abraham carried his wood in this same way a 
greater distance. Gen. xxii. 3-6. 
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feet long, from four to eight inches wide, 
and half an inch thick, which were 
sawed by hand, for we have no sawmills 
here. In another place are men in whom 
you will be interested, for our war against 
rebellion and “king cotton” brought 
them here. Here is one with a donkey, 
and there another with a horse or mule, 
laden with the boasted ruler. Another 
comes sitting upon his donkey with a 
blanket full of the precious article upon 
the animal before him ; and still another, 
who is too poor to own a donkey, witha 
large handkerchief full slung upon a 
stick across his shoulder. They have 
come to sell to the cotton dealers, who 
pack it in large coarse bags, made of 
goats’ hair, and send it to Constantino- 
ple, to sell to other dealers, who forward 
it to England. This export trade in cot- 
ton sprang up mostly during the high 
prices of the war in.the United States, 
and is now diminishing. It was inter- 
esting to see how, during the war, the 
price of cotton rose and fell according to 
the news received from America. And 
when there was no positive news, the 
opinion of the missionaries was suffi- 
cient to decide the action of dealers in 
cotton, and they would often urge us to 
tell them what we thought. Besides 
this, the chief articles of export from 
this district are tobacco and the cocoons 
of the silk-worm. 

You will wish to visit one of the 
famous Turkish baths, in which: people 
are supposed to be very nearly parboiled 
and skinned in the process of bathing. 
And if the bather surrenders himself 
entirely to the hands of the Turkish at- 
tendants, the popular opinion will prove 
to be about right. The intense heat of 
the steam-laden air is almost enough to 
overpower a beginner, and make him 
flee from the place, but when the merci- 
less attendants begin their applications 
of hot water and coarse goats’ hair mit- 
tens in rubbing, the sufferer must be 
ready for martyrdom or for resistance. 
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The baths are usually open in the fore- 
noon for men and boys, and in the after- 
noon for women and girls ; and the al- 
most universal habit in the cities of go- 
ing to the bath once a fortnight does 
much to save the people from some. of 
the hurtful physical-and moral effects of 
their style of living ; while, on the other 
hand, the quarreling and bawling which 
are usual in the afternoon gatherings do 
much to demoralize the women and girls. 

Coming from the bath, we pass by the 
open door of a potter, and step in to see 
him shaping a vessel upon a wheel (Jer. 
xviii. 3), preparatory to baking it in the 
oven. Almost the only vessels used by 
the people are those of copper and of 
pottery. 

A little way farther on, we enter a 
barber’s shop, and see the process by 
which the apostle’s head was shorn in 
Cenchrea. Acts xviii. 18. The barber 
gives a few strokes of the razor, and, 
almost before we are aware of what he 
intends, the last lock of hair has left his 
patron’s head, while the beard, perhaps, 
remains untouched. You laugh, but that 
is only because the thing is new and 
strange to you. Can you give a good 
reason for shaving the chin and not the 
head? Another, thing is peculiar here. 
The barber pulls teeth, and bleeds his 
patients, when it is necessary, either by 
the lancet or the application of leeches. 
They also take blood by cupping. 

You know that houses are built here 
by erecting walls of unhewn stone or 
sun-dried brick, and putting on roofs of 
earth rolled hard. In winter, when it 
freezes and thaws frequently, so that the 
heavy stone roller can not be used to 
keep the earth packed, we sometimes 
get baptisms of muddy water which are 
anything but pleasant, but must learn to 
bear them. In this land we well under- 
stand what the Scripture means which 
says, “The rain descended, and the 
floods: came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house ; and-it fell; ” for 
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here the thing often happens. Every 
spring we hear of some houses thus fall- 
ing, and sometimes, when the “rain de- 
scends” by night, the “tloods come” 
from the neighboring mountains so sud- 
denly as to surprise the occupants of a 
house, and bury them beneath its ruins. 

As we pass along, your eye fixes on a 
man with a strange-looking object slung 
over his shoulder,—a large leathern 
bottle made by tanning an entire goat- 
skin, less the head. Here you see how 
a bottle can break from being “old.” 
Matt. ix. 17. These same bottles are 
also used to transport wine in, and from 
their size you can see that Abigail’s 
“two bottles of wine” (1 Sam. xxv. 18) 
were not quite so stingy an allowance 
for David’s four hundred men as perhaps 
you and | used to suppose. But this 
man is bringing not wine, but water, for 
some family, having procured it from a 
fountain outside of the city, or perhaps 
from one in it to which water is brought 
by an artificial passage dug under ground. 
These sakars, as they are called, supply 
most of the people 
with water, receiv- 
ing usually about 
ten paras, equal to 
one cent, for each 
bottle.ws here, cisiva 
picture of one of 
them. 

But I failed to tell you that we have 
been invited to take tea, or, in their 
phrase, to de, with an Armenian fami- 
ly, who wish in this way to testify their 
joy at our arrival. In the Armenian 
family you will see the customs of this 
part of the Orient as they are, while 
among the Protestant Armenians some 
customs are more or less changed 
through missionary influence. 

As we enter the house, our host or 
one of his family meets’ us at the door 
with “Welcome! A thousand times 
welcome!” and, after removing our 
shoes, — or overshoes, if we have on 


two pairs, as we will take care to do, — 
we are ushered into a room partly filled 


with members of the family and other 


guests, all of whom at once rise to their 
feet and offer us the “ chief seats,” which 
we may as well take, since a refusal to 
do so would only cause them to insist 
the more. No one takes his seat till 
we do, upon the low divan, a wide 
cushioned seat which extends around 
three sides of the room, our places being 
at the head, at the end opposite the door. 
Take care now not to sit as if the divan 
were a real sofa, sticking your feet out 
in front of you, for, though nobody will 
say anything, they will call you either 
a “green” or a rude fellow. So draw 
your feet upon the cushion under or be- 
hind you, and look about to receive and 
return the salutations which all are ready 
to give. 

Beginning with the chief men and so 
going down the seats on each side of the 
room, they touch their foreheads, saying 
in Armenian, Pa-ree ye-gar, or, in Turk- 
ish, Hosh guel-din, —‘‘ Welcome,” — 
to which we, in turn touching our fore- 
heads, must reply, “ Glad to see you,” in 
the same tongue. The female members 
of the family will soon enter, each one 
kissing our right hands and bidding us 
welcome, and we must make some suit- 
able reply, which is different for different 
persons. 

And now they begin to set the table, 


and as in Turkey most things go by op- _ 


posites, so this. The first thing laid is 
the table-cloth, which is spread upon the 
floor, being large enough to extend into 
our laps when we sit about it. Perhaps 
you feel like smiling, but don’t do it, for 
it would be both impolite and uncalled 
for. In fact this oriental position of the 
cloth is more sensible than its place with 
us, where it sometimes only serves to 
hide a poor table, and leaves the crumbs 
to fall upon the floor beneath it, while 
this cloth gathers them all within itself. 
A small four-legged stool is placed on 
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the center of the cloth, and on this a 
large round copper table, tinned to make 
it white and neat. Broad thin loaves of 
bread are then placed all around upon its 
outer edge, and a spoon and fork for 
each guest, and dishes of salt and pep- 
per, and in the center of the table a dish 
“of sood-loo, which is rice cooked in milk 
and sweetened. Sweet things come first 
here. With this are small copper dishes 
of soured milk (called #zadzoon in Arme- 
nian, yoghoort in Turkish, and JZeb-din 
in Arabic), and the table is ready for us 
men to sit down around it upon our 
heels, though probably, in deference to 
our known preference for sitting on 
chairs, they will place the table so near 
to us that we may retain our seats on the 
divan, and extend our feet beneath the 
table-cloth. The sood-loo being eaten, 
waffles, a sort of fried cake, are brought 
in, and perhaps /e/va, a preparation of 
flour, butter, and honey, or molasses, 
made from mulberries. This helva you 
will soon learn to like, especially a kind 
which is made in Aleppo from sesame 
seed and grape syrup, and brought to 
Harpoot in winter. 

This over, a dish of some kind of 
soup, hot from the fire, and still hotter 
with pepper, is brought, we all, of course, 
eating from the same dish. Next suc- 
ceeds a dish “fit to set before a king.” 
A whole lamb stuffed with rice and 
baked makes his appearance, with some 
green parsley in his mouth, and soon 
teaches us green ones how to carve mut- 
ton, and to eat it too, in a cheap, simple, 
expeditious, and satisfactory way. The 
“satisfactory” applies to the eating, — 
for the mutton is really delicious, — and 
the other three adjectives to the carving. 
Our host, having previously washed his 
hands, and dispensing with such occi- 
dental luxuries as carving-knives and 
forks, soon resolves the intruder into his 
elements, bones, meat, and rice, giving 
to each of us a piece of meat, while we 
use Our wooden spoons on the rice. 
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Next come perhaps dolemas, and minced 
meat, or rice and meat made into balls, 
and boiled or fried, and with’ them cu- 
cumbers, quinces, or tomatoes. 

Mutton, or fowl cooked in different 
ways, perhaps succeeds, egg-plant, ap- 
ples, quinces, onions, and garlic being 
added to all the meat, and sometime dur- 
ing the meal cheese is given. Then 
follows the “pilav,” or a preparation of 
cracked or hulled wheat boiled, called 
bulgoor. Then follow fruits ; after which 
we resume our seats, and a servant en- 
ters with a sort of wash-bowl and pitcher 
in hand and a towel upon his shoulder, 
and beginning with the chief person 
present, setting the bowl with a piece of 
soap in the center of its cover upon the 
floor, pours water upon his hands, and 
then gives him the towel to wipe them. 
They think our way of washing hands, 
by dipping them repeatedly in the same 
water, very uncivilized. I give you a 
picture of a company at table. Even in 
this small picture you can readily distin- 
guish our company from the rest. Their 
men have fezes on, while our heads are 
uncovered. The man with a flat-topped 
cap on is a priest. 

Hand-washing over, a cup of coffee is 
offered to each one, and we continue the 
conversation. All are eager to learn all 
they can about our country; and, while 
telling of its to them wonderful houses, 
roads, railroads, steamboats, printing- 
presses, schools, colleges, seminaries, 
and churches, and its benevolent institu- 
tions, we must not fail to impress upon 
them the fact that all these, together 
with all which makes our country differ- 
ent from Turkey, are the fruit of the 
open Bible ina tongue which the peo- 
ple can read and understand. Before 
leaving, we read a chapter, sing a hymn, 
and pray. When we rise to depart, all 
the company do. the same, ‘and say, 
“May you go in peace!” to which we 
reply, “ May you remain in peace!” and 
go home and to bed. 
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“WHat about this Confucius?” isa 


question that the Chinese Ambassy 


started in many minds; though many 
raised and settled it before. The gen- 
eral question branches into several : — 

“Tn what period of history does he 
belong?” He was a contemporary of 
Cyrus and the prophet Daniel, and Py- 
thagoras; being about a hundred years 
before Socrates. The Chinese nation 
was about 1500 years old when he was 
born, for the Chinese entered a portion 
of their present empire not far from the 
time of the call of Abraham. 

“How is he regarded in China?” 
The answer may be inferred from this 
saying of the people, “‘ Jesus may do for 
foreigners, but Confucius is the holy man 
of China.” Yet the sage can hardly be 
said to have founded a religious system. 
The worship of ancestors was an old 
practice which he simply sanctioned. 
He taught little about the future life. 
“ While you do not know life,” said he, 
“how can you know about death?” 
Confucianism is a very slender religion. 
Buddhism, which arose 600 years after 
the time of Confucius, is the only native 
religion in China which seems to have 
much substance to it. Confucius was a 
moralist, —a great moral philosopher, — 
yet his morality was enforced by consid- 
erations drawn from this life only. 

“How about the golden rule’ in Con- 
fucius?” This seems to be a very ten- 
der point with some. It has been 
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claimed that in Confucius, and all other 
heathen writers, this rule is found in a 
negative form only. All we need say of 
this is, that it would be “important if 
true ;”” but truth is more important than 
error, and will always be more honorable 
to Christianity in the end. The follow- 
ing are exampies of the golden rule in 
its negative form. We quote from Dr. 
Legge’s translation in “Confucius and 
the Chinese Classics,” by Rev. A. W. 
Loomis. 

Chung-Kung asked about perfect virtue. 
The Master said, “It is when you go abroad, 
to behave to every one as if you were receiv- 
inga great guest; to employ the people as 
if you were assisting at a great sacrifice ; 
not to do to others as you would not wish done 
to yourself.” 

Tsze-Kung said, ‘ What I do not wish 
men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men.” 


The Master said, “Tsze, you have not at-— 


tained to that.” 

Tsze-Kung asked, saying, “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one’s life?” The Master said, “Ts 
not reciprocity such a word? What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not do to others.” 

When one cultivates to the utmost the 
principles of his nature, and exercises them 
on the principle of reciprocity, he is not far 
from the path. What you do not like, when 
done to yourself, do not do to others. 


Before making further extracts, let us 
make bold to say that our Saviour’s 
golden rule is not generally but half un- 
derstood. This may be owing to the 
use of the word “ would” in our version. 
“Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 


even so to them.” We think it should 
¥ 
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read, ‘All things whatsoever ye wish to 
have men do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Primarily, then, this is a rule 
for wnfluencing others. Vo make men 
love you, love them; to make them do 
right, do right to them. Its secondary 
meaning is, of course, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would like, if done to you, do ye to.oth- 
ers.” Make your just demands of others 
a standard by which to judge your own 
actions. Actas you would like to have 
your action reflected upon yourself. 
Both these ideas are found, though cum- 
brously expressed, in the following from 
Confucius and his disciple Mencius : — 


Mencius said, ‘‘ If a man love others, and 
no responsive attachment is shown to him, 
let him turn inward and examine his own 
benevolence. If he treats others po- 
litely, and they do not return’ his politeness, 
let him turn inward and examine his own 
feeling of respect.” 

Here is a man who treats me in a perverse 
and unreasonable manner. The superior 
man in such a case will turn round upon 
himself [re-flect], —“‘I must have been want- 
ing in benevolence ; I must have been want- 
ing in propriety ; how should this have hap- 
pened to me?” Tle examines himself and is 
specially benevolent. He turns round upon 
himself and is specially observant of pro- 
priety. The perversity and unreasonableness 
of the other, however, are stillthe same. The 
superior man will again turn round on him- 
self, — “‘I must have been failing to do my 
utmost.” 

In the way of the superior man there are 
four things, to not one of which I have as yet 
attained. To serve my father as I would re- 
quire my son to serve me: to this I. have 
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not attained. To serve my prince as I would 
require my minister to serve me: to this I 
have not attained. To serve my elder broth- 
er as I would require my younger brother 
to serve ne: to this I have not attained. 
To set the example in behaving to a friend 
as I would require him to behave to me: to 
this I have not attained. 

What shall we say to this with refer- 
ence to the claims of Christianity ? 

1. The golden rule is a dictate of the 
natural conscience, —a part of the law 
written on the heart which a heathen 
philosopher might be competent to dis- 
cover and express, but could not enforce. 
Because of this natural law, the heathen, 
and especially the followers of Confu- 
cius, are “ without excuse.” : 

2. The golden rule was substantially 
enacted into a fositive daw eight hun- 
dred years before the time of Confucius. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
Seli | evarxt X15. 

3. Our Saviour does not claim to have 
come into the world to reveal the golden 
rule, but to redeem and save those who 
have broken it. 

4: The golden rule is not the “first 
and great commandment,” which is, to 
love God supremely. ; 

5. The moral teachings of Christ and 
his apostles are distinguished from the 
best heathen moral teachings, in compre- 
hending alZ needed truth, unmixed with 
error, and so connected with the cross 
and divine grace as powerfully to affect 
the life. Heathen philosophy has some 
truth, with much error, and with little 
power to make the world better. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XLIV. 
EVENTS IN NOVEMBER. 

1. What idolatrous feast was insti- 
tuted this month by a valiant but wicked 
king? What political reason did he 
give for his idolatry? What right had 
he to be king? 

2. What large and costly structure 
was finished this month, of which this 


singular circumstance was true, that no 
hammer, ax, or any tool of iron was 
heard in it while building ? 

3. What was the name of this month ? 

XLV. ; 
TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH THE LETTER A. 

1. What plant makes us think of hy- 

pocrisy, and why? 
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2. What stone is mentioned in de- 
scribing hardness of heart ? 

3. What poisonous animal illustrates 
the evil of the sins of the tongue? 


XLVI. 

To whom do the following statements 
tefer? Give the passages in the Bible 
in which the facts are recorded. 

1. His grandfather was an idolater. 

2. His uncle was very rich. 

3. He was indebted to the kindness 
and bravery of a man whom God spe- 
cially honored for deliverance from a ca- 
laruity which had overtaken him. 
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4. A New-Testament writer refers 
probably to his hospitality on a memo- 
rable occasion. 

5. The Lord gave a certain place to 
some of his descendants, and directeda . 
ruler not to interfere with them. 

6. The vicious lives of the people 
among whom he lived distressed him. 

7. Jesus spoke of him. 


XLVII. 


What Scripture characters show the 
danger and evil of self-confidence ? 


XLVIII.— A DESERVED REBUKE,. 


One who is forgiven ought to forgive others. Where is this taught ? 


ANSWERS. 


XL. (1) DAY OF ATONEMENT. Lev. 
xvi. 5-34. (2) FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
Lev. xxiil. 34-43. FEAST OF INGATHER- 
ING. Ex. xxiii, 16; xxxiv. 22. (3) ARK 
OF THE COVENANT. 1 Kings viii. 1-8. 
(4) ETHANIM. I Kings viii. 2. 

XELA (1) Dans ii, Mgrs. (2) Hebia: 
133) 11. 52,014, 205 iigeapety: (4) Dent. 
XXXII1, 25. 


XLUI.— THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


XLII. — ““LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


L-ydia. Acts xvi. 14. E-li. 1 Sam. iv. 
10, 11. T-imothy. 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2. T-hom- 
as. Jno. xx. 29. H-iram. 1 Kings v. 1. 
E-noch. Gen. v. 24. R-ama. Matt. ii. 18. 
E-liab. 1 Sam. xvii. 28. B-alaam. Num. 
xxxii8. E-sau. Heb. xii. 16,17. L-ot: 
Gen. xixmiy. \I-saac. Gen. xxiipyr, i 
G-abriel. Dan. ix. 21. H-annah, 1 
Sam. ii. 26. - T-yre. Ezek. xxvi. a 4 


Luke xvi. 19-31. 


